In the 25 express cars recently built for Southern 
Railway System by St. Louis Car Company, equalizer 
bars are Byers Wrought Iron. 

The engineers thus assured not only balanced dis- 
tribution of load and road shocks, but balanced service- 
life of mechanical parts as well. The extra corrosion 
resistance and fatigue-resistance of wrought iron com- 
pensates for the extra punishment that equalizer bars 
must stand. Wrought iron pipe was also used in air 
and signal lines, and steam heating coils installed 
in each car. 

With important uses waiting for every pound of 
metal produced, it is good citizenship as well as good 
business to avoid repairs that would take cars out of 
service and materials out of circulation—and the most 
important step is selection of proper materials. 

Railroad men have been using wrought iron in 
dozens of applications for years. So many of these 
men have reported their experiences that we now 





BYERS WROUGHT IRON 


have a large amount of performance data which we 
term an ‘Experience Pool.’ If you have a problem 
of selecting material, either for new equipment or 
repairs, where severe corrosion or shock and vibration 
make ordinary materials fail too soon, we will be glad 
to supply you with the experience of other engineers 
with wrought iron in similar circumstances. If you do 
not have our General Catalog in your file, let us send 
you a copy of that also. 

A. M. Byers Company. Established 1864. Offices in 
Pittsburgh, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, San 


Francisco. 
BYERS 
GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 
STEEL TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
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and Locomotive Springs 


HE manufacture of springs is a highly specialized indus- 
T... That is why “Railway” springs deliver the exacting 
service demanded by heavy and high speed service. 

The mechanical excellence results from an unusual and 
unsurpassed combination of quality materials—ultra modern 
machinery, expert personnel and workmanship, continuous 
research and many years of practical experience. 

And the same applies to the reclamation of springs. At 
“Railway” plants, springs are reworked and made as good 
as new. Anything short of a thoroughly expert job will 
result in operating difficulties and increased maintenance. 
It will pay you to come fo “Railway” headquarters for high 
quality car and locomotive springs. 
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Now, both Westbound Yards at Portsmouth, Ohio 
are equipped with “Union” CAR RETARDERS! 


i he Po 
the East Right Genler)s 
ag West Fro™ ©" Yard (RW 
Looking 


N 1928, the Norfolk and Western placed 

in service the first car retarder equipped 
yard to be used exclusively for the classifi- 
cation of loaded coal cars. This yard, the 
Westbound Coal Classification Yard located at 
Portsmouth, Ohio, handles the large volume 
of coal traffic which originates in two of the 
nation’s great coal-producing states, Virginia 
and West Virginia, and which is destined 
for the lake ports and central western cities. 





N 1942, the new Westbound Time-Freight 

Classification Yard at Portsmouth, Ohio, 
was placed in service. This yard, which is 
part of the extensive improvements made 
recently at this important terminal, consoli- 
dates the classification work that formerly 
was done at scattered locations to the east 
and west of Portsmouth, Ohio. The ‘‘Union"’ 
Model 31 Electro-Pneumatic Car Retarders 
installed are now speeding this classification. 
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Must the Railways Be Broken Down? 


The railways are in serious danger of running short of equipment, 
and of materials for maintaining their equipment, tracks and other 
structures, not merely because (1) the government is not letting them 
get enough equipment and materials, but also (2) because the govern- 
ment is not letting their suppliers get enough materials. 


The railways are constantly using up the supplies they have in 
their storehouses, and drawing upon manufacturers for replacements. 
The total materials available for railway use at any given time, there- 
fore, include both the stocks that the railways have and the stocks that 
the manufacturers have. 


The Railway Age showed last week that, although traffic and serv- 
ice—and consequently wear and tear of equipment and tracks—have 
been rapidly increasing, deliveries of materials to the railways have 
been steadily declining since March. Deliveries in July were 9 per 
cent less than in June; 13 per cent less than in May; 16 per cent less 
than in April; and 22 per cent less than in March—also, 10 per cent 
less in July, 1942, than in July, 1941, although freight traffic was 30 
per cent and passenger traffic 65 per cent larger. 


But this is not the worst of the situation. In an article elsewhere 
in this issue a railway supply manufacturer emphasizes that manu- 
facturers upon whom the railways are dependent for replacement of 
their stocks are encountering insuperable difficulties in getting enough 
materials, and that, consequently, in spite of the decline in their de- 
liveries to the railways, the stocks of manufacturers are declining. 
“The reason they (railroad officers) fail to see that reserves have been 
depleted,” he says, “is because the greater part of that depletion has 
taken place in resources which most railroad men never see with their 
own eyes... A real danger is at their very door, and they should do 
something about it. Once bad-order cars begin to pile up at the thous- 
ands of repair points where only a couple of car-maintenance men are 
stationed ... there will be more work ahead of them than these scat- 
tered men can perform in time to stave off serious congestion.” 


The increase in freight service rendered by the railways in July, 
1942, as compared with July, 1939, just before the war in Europe began 
was: Per mile of line, 105 per cent; per locomotive, 114 per cent; per 
freight car, 89 per cent. The increase over July, 1918, (under govern- 
ment operation), was: Per mile of line, 55 per cent; per locomotive, 
120 per cent; per freight car, 89 per cent. In the ten years ending 
with 1918 the railways acquired averages of about 2,800 new locomo- 
tives and 105,000 new freight cars annually; in the ten years ending 
with 1942, averages of only about 365 new locomotives and of only 
about 38,300 new freight cars annually. Consequently, the average age 
of locomotives and cars during the present war period is much greater 
than it was during the last war period; and this—together with the 
much greater service being rendered—more imperatively requires 
materials for maintenance and repairs. 


As the manufacturer-author of the article appearing elsewhere 
in this issue says, “It is our nation’s vital system of supply which is 
at stake ... Will the railroad industry”—[he might better have ad- 
dressed this question to the public and War Production Board]—“be 
content to wait until a breakdown occurs, and then see the Federal 
Administration ... apply directives which cannot then avoid great 
injury to the war effort? ... The demagogues will have another 
specious talking point for government ownership, and the fight for 
private operation may have been lost by default.” 



















Competition in Selling 
to the Railways 


This paper emphasized recently* the necessity for 
enough of the right kinds of competition in improving 
equipment, devices and materials for railway use, and 
in sales and advertising activities presenting to railway 
officers all the available products that will help them 
increase efficiency and economy. In the post-war period, 
because of renewed competition by other carriers, and 
of wages increased during the war which it will be diffi- 
cult to reduce, the railways will require every possible 
means and method for improving their service and 
curtailing its cost. They and manufacturers for them 
were not very successful in meeting the competition of 
other carriers and manufacturers for them before the 
war. Only intense competition of the right kinds 
among manufacturers will cause and enable them to give 
the railways adequate help. 

There is no better measure of the right kinds of com- 
petition within any industry or branch of it than its 
advertising. For virtually every company with a good 
new product, or a real improvement in an old one, 
extensively advertises it. And when companies sup- 
posed to be actively competing curtail their advertising 
or do not advertise when there is a large market, this 
is usually because they have nothing new or improved 
to sell, and are trying to divide the market on terms 
satisfactory to themselves. 

The trend of advertising by the railway equipment 
and supply industry, and by different branches of it, 
merits study in this connection. When purchases of 
equipment and materials declined 80 per cent between 
1929 and 1932-1933, advertising by the supply industry 
naturally declined 60 per cent. When advertising bud- 
gets for 1941 were made, government restrictions on 
materials for railways had not been imposed; and rail- 
way purchases were only 10 per cent less in 1941 than 
in 1929. There had occurred meantime an increase 
in advertising of new and improved products. But the 
total advertising addressed to the railway industry in 
1941 was 40 per cent less than in 1929, and in 1941 
and 1942 combined will be 36 per cent less than in 1929 
and 1930 combined, although railway purchases will 
be larger. 

Statistical investigation shows there has been a de- 
cline of 124 per cent in advertising for railway business 
traceable to consolidations of supply companies; of 7% 
per cent due to companies going out of business or 
leaving the field ; and of 29 per cent due to other causes. 
These other causes prominently include “reciprocal 
buying” and other practices not conducive to technologi- 
cal progress on the railroads. 

A recent pamphlet of the government’s National Re- 
sources Planning Board says: “Post-war planning is 
by no means the task of governments alone, but also 





(*) “Post-War Competition,” issue of October 17, page 599. 
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the opportunity and responsibility of private enterprise.” 
Note the subordination of private enterprise. This 
same board is edging closer and closer to advocacy of 
government ownership on the theory that private en- 
terprise in railroading cannot be continued after the 
war. 

Only manufacturers for railways who compete to 
the utmost during and after the war in developing and 
selling to the railways what they will imperatively need 
to increase efficiency and economy will contribute to- 
ward maintaining private enterprise after the war in 
the railroad industry, their own industry, or any other 
industry. 


Congress Unfairly impugned 


Congress has recently been the target for the im- 
precations of superficial critics—mostly those who do 
not think it nimble enough in jumping through the 
hoop when the New Deal ringmasters crack their 
whips. Congress is a human institution, and hence 
far from perfect—but, being close to the people where 
they really live, comes much closer to representing 
America than does the Administration, most of the 
minions of which, luckily for them, never have had 
to submit their actions or personalities to public ap- 
proval. 

The detractors of Congress ought to explain how an 
institution can be so decadent as they say it is, when 
it contains such men—to cite one example—as Clarence 
Lea, chairman of the House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. Mr. Lea has served for thirteen con- 
secutive terms, and has been renominated for another 
term by both major political parties. In his district 
(in California) there are eleven counties, and in the 
primaries Mr. Lea won the Democratic nomination 
by a majority vote in every county. He won the 
Republican nomination by carrying all but one of the 
eleven counties, and in the one he lost his rival had 
a plurality of but four votes. 

Mr. Lea is no mere Washington representative of 
local interests. His work as chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee has been singularly exempt 
from concern over sectional interests. He has devoted 
himself to study of and action on transportation prob- 
lems of the utmost complexity, the results of which 
are of the greatest importance to the nation as a whole 
but have little appeal to sectional or other pressure 
groups. 

Character, ability and patriotic devotion to duties 
which, while unspectacular, are of vital national 
importance, have constituted the record he has pre- 
sented to his constituency; and it has done itself the 
honor of giving him steadily increasing endorsement 
as his merits have become better and more widely 
understood. 

We do not praise Congressman Lea because he has 
“done something for the railroads.” He has done 
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nothing for them, as a particular segment of the 
economy. But he has considered their problems—and 
equally those of other agencies of transportation—as 
they are related to the national interest. That is all 
the consideration that any group or sectional interest 
can fairly or patriotically ask of a legislator; and it is 
because the people themselves have too frequently 
chosen pressure-group puppets instead of representa- 
tives of character that some degree of plausibility is 
given to reckless statements belittling Congress. 

Liberty will be gone when the powers of Congress 
are taken over by unelected Administration officialdom. 
So long, however, as even a few constituencies will 
send men like Mr. Lea (and there are others like 
him) to Congress, wholesale criticism of that body 
should fall on stony ground. If such criticism inspires 
Congressmen to more resolutely patriotic behavior— 
as it should—its result may be precisely the opposite 
of that intended by the critics. 


Lights 


In a recent issue of Railway Age, mention was made 
of how light can be “salvaged” by painting walls, ceil- 
ings, floors and machine parts in light, appropriately 
contrasting colors. 

But, some say, “How about those places that are 
always black?” One answer is that there are white 
blacksmith shops in railroad service and that many 
black places might well use paint. 

When all factors are included, first consideration must 
be given to the light source. When a lighting unit is 
allowed to become dirty two things happen. First, the 


light is stopped by the dirt and, second, the reflecting 
qualities of the unit are changed. For example, the 
efficiency of an aluminum, high-bay reflector was re- 
duced 42 per cent by dirt and the candle power was 
reduced to 66 per cent because the distribution was 
changed. Illumination on the working plane was re- 
duced about 48 per cent. 

The light output of industrial lighting units depre- 
ciates at rates varying from 4 to 20 per cent per month, 
many railroad installations approaching and sometimes 
passing the higher figure. With a 20 per cent per 
month depreciation and with average power and labor 
costs, it pays, in dollars per candle power hour, to wash 
reflectors once in three weeks. When the depreciation 
rate is 8 per cent the balance between cleaning costs 
and wasted power costs indicates a four-week cleaning 
period, and when depreciation is 4 per cent the period 
is 6 weeks. 

The next thing of importance is to make sure that 
the lamp in each socket is the right size and has the 
correct voltage rating. A wrong size lamp upsets the 
value of the reflector and a lamp with the wrong voltage 
rating is either inefficient or has short life. One west- 
ern road saved the salary of a man several times over 
simply by having him check lamp sizes and socket volt- 
ages, making corrections when necessary. This is now 
of added importance since the simplification of lamp 
schedules has reduced the number of sizes and voltage 
ratings of lamps. é 

A regular program of lighting fixture cleaning and 
maintenance should be adopted. Clean units do not 
depreciate as fast as dirty ones and are more efficient. 
Cleaning, which can be performed by unskilled labor, 
conserves both critical materials and power. 


* * * 





“In a recent letter to The Times of London, L. P. Jacks, 
the former Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, ex- 
presses a bewilderment which may well have overtaken many 
on this side of the ocean as well. It would be helpful, he 
suggests, if an expert in the matter would explain the differ- 
ence, from the Christian, moral and psychological points of 
view, between the profit motive, on the one hand, and (1) 
the salary motive and (2) the wages motive on the other. 

“If the private profit motive is anti-social because it is pri- 
vate and not public or communal, asks Mr. Jacks, are the 
salary and wages motives less private and therefore less anti- 
social? Are we to understand that a man is acting against 
the interests of the community by seeking to increase his 
private profits from 4 to 5 per cent, but for the interests of 
the community when he demands a rise of his private salary 
from $2,000 to $2,500 a year, or of his private wages from 
$40 to $50 a week? 

“This, thinks Mr. Jacks, would be strange. Or shall we 
say that profit-making is wrong because profit-makers are 
rich and by nature greedy and money-loving, while salary 
receivers and wage-earners are poor and by nature generous 
and money-despising? That, thinks Mr. Jacks, would be 
grossly untrue. 

“Until it can be otherwise explained to him, he is prepared 
to assume that the private profit motive, the private salary 


—From the New York Times. 





What’s So Shameful in 


the **Profit Motive’’? 


motive and the private wages motive are three names for the 
same motive in different modes of operation, all concerned 
with what is commonly known as ‘money-making’ and equal- 
ly social (or anti-social) under one name as under another. 
Nor is it clear to him that the cause of Christian morality 
would be advanced by suppressing the motive under its first 
name while leaving it to operate at large under the second 
and third. 

“The effect, he thinks, might conceivably be the opposite, 
and certainly would be if the process of suppressing private 
profits involved the creation of a vast multitude of salaried 
officials (as it now seems to be doing) by no means indiffer- 
ent to a rise in their salary and favorably placed for getting 
it. 

“Of the three forms in which the motive operates, the 
salary form, he suspects, is probably at the moment the most 
fraught with danger to the public interest. 

“But the wages form has its dangers too. Mr. Jacks 
writes that he has yet to learn of a trade union opposing a 
rise of wages on the ground that it would be inimical to the 
general interests of the whole community—which conceiv- 
ably it might well be. Pending further light in the matter 
Mr. Jacks suggests that all three forms of the money-making 
motive abstain from abusing each other. It is an admirable 
suggestion.” 
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A Famine Is imminent 


in Car Repair Parts 


difficult under war conditions, but all kinds of car 

materials do not encounter the same degree of 
difficulty. Needs for car materials which are critically 
scarce and therefore dispensed under strict allotment 
rules, are almost certain to obtain reasonable considera- 
tion in the very routine processes of allotment practice. 
Likewise, specific numbers of cars to be built or to re- 
ceive heavy repairs, can be and are handled as definite 
and major problems. The amount of material involved 
in such a project is closely provable. If delays occur, 
there are physical evidences of it before the eyes of the 
authorities, in the shape of idle plant and unemployed 
men. There is very little likelihood that such delays on 
definite large projects will ripen into serious damage. 


Tie procurement of critical materials is of course 


Running Repairs—Vital But Not Spectacular 


But the forgotten child of the whole priority set-up, 
so far as concerns the overburdened freight-car, is the 
material which is indispensable for running repairs. To 
care for this situation in less serious periods of the past, 
the railroads have stocked hundreds of items of material 
at thousands of repair points all over the country. These 
parts, which fail with little more notice than trouble 
under an automobile hood, are largely made of steel. 
Most of them are component parts of the trucks or the 
brake equipment. 

Perhaps one reason that running repairs are so lightly 
considered in the W.P.B., is the fact.that these repairs 
are performed at so many out-of-the-way places that the 
job fails to advertise its great importance as effectively 
as do concentrated construction and reconstruction proj- 
ects. Moreover, it is difficult to gather statistics and 
deal with a problem that is spread so thinly over the 
nation. On the other hand, there are reasons rooted in 
the Priorities System, itself, which must not longer es- 
cape constructive criticism. It is our nation’s vital serv- 
ice of supply which is at stake. 


Priorities Just Short of Good Enough 


From the outset, priorities allotted to the railroads and 
their suppliers have been just short of the level necessary 
to procure the required steel from the mills. When they 
were awarded A-3 priority, an A-1-k priority was neces- 
sary. When they were given A-1-j and A-1-c, the steel 
mills were requiring A-l-a ratings. They had no sooner 
been given A-l-a when the Double A series was invented 
and took all the steel for the Armed Services. Recently 
they have had some AA-2-x but now practically nothing 
but AA-1 will procure the steel which is wearing out, 
every hour, on their trucks and brake rigging. During 
this will-o’the-wisp period, there have been many state- 
ments from Washington that the Priorities System was 
undergoing rejuvenation and improvement—that a com- 
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prehensive allocation system would emerge to replace it. 
No such improvement or change has materialized. 

The present system commendably strives for the essen- 
tial virtue of giving preference to the Armed Services 


and ocean transport. However, it does this in a chaotic 
manner by inflating its own currency, creating new prefer- 
ence ratings at the top for the Army and Navy. This 
happens whenever the services seem to have been crowded 
by liberal or perhaps reckless priority awards to civilian 
enterprises. In doing this, the present system and its 
administrators fail to recognize transportation as any- 
thing more than another civilian service. When we ask 
anyone in the Army, Navy or W.P.B., they assure us 
that the railroads are of supreme importance; the more 
so because they must gradually take over most of the 
service of rubber-tired vehicles; and also because prac- 
tically all arms, munitions and other war supplies must, 
at one or a dozen stages, be carried by rail transportation. 
But the acknowledgment ends with this lip service. As 
Mr. Eastman has said, in substance, many people ap- 
parently revere the railroads so much that they believe 
them capable of the miracle of operating indefinitely 
without any assistance whatsoever. 


Remedies When They Are Too Late 


Mr. Eastman has also said in speeches and writings 
that he fears a break-down resulting from under-main- 
tenance. He has practically said that he is powerless 
to maintain his position with respect to new equipment 
or equipment repairs. Will the railroad industry be 
content to wait until this break-down occurs and then 
see the Federal Administration come in and apply belated 
restoratives in the form of directives which cannot then 
avoid great injury to the war effort? If that happens, 
the demagogues will have another specious but simple 
talking point for government ownership, and the fight 
for private operation may have been lost, by default. 

The big concern at Washington has been to cut down 
the railroad inventories. Many roads admit that they 
had shelves pretty well stocked when the emergency 
came upon the country. Thus, by cutting off effective 
priorities and making the roads transfer items of ma- 
terial from overstocked points to the spots where the 


materials are needed, considerable progress has been 


made toward this end. However, bleeding a patient 
may be an excellent idea but the bleeder must have some 
definite knowledge and plan about when to stop. In the 
case of running repairs.to trucks and brake rigging, we 


_believe no one has taken the fundamental step of finding 


out what is the necessary amount of steel per thousand 
car-miles needed by the railroads for this purpose, for- 
getting for the moment the question of inventories. This 
is information that some one can and must closely ap- 
proximate before the W.P.B., can consistently be asked 
to do anything outside of the present “trust-to-luck 
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system, in the matter of insuring safe and continuous 
daily operation of our freight trains. 


Protective Stocks Are Vanishing 


Some railroad men do not seem to sense that stocks 
are becoming exhausted. Reserve supplies for the rail- 
roads consist not only of the stocks on their own shelves 
but also of the stocks in their suppliers’ warehouses and 
steel storage yards. These stocks of the suppliers were 
also in robust condition in the middle of 1941. Sup- 
pliers’ stocks dwindled in late 41 and early ’42, but the 
railroads did not begin to sense the approach of any 
serious shortage because new freight-car construction 
was frozen early in April, and thus another reservoir 
of these same truck and brake-rigging materials was 
made available for current maintenance purposes. But 
notwithstanding this lucky transfusion, the current Pri- 
orities System has interrupted replacement buying by the 
suppliers and the bleeding of protective stocks is again 
approaching the danger point. 

Railroads whose stocks were low enough to warrant 
replacing some of the weakest items, have ordered from 
their suppliers. The priority offered by the railroad was 
not good enough to procure steel from the mill; and it 
was not good enough for the supplier to replace his steel 
by ordering on the mill. But the supplier shipped out of 
his stocks, nevertheless, and his stocks are sorely de- 
pleted at the present time. Thus, some railroads may 
believe it is easier to get repair materials than is actually 
the case. The reason they fail to see that reserves have 
been depleted is because the greater part of that depletion 
has taken place in resources which most railroad men 
never see with their own eyes. To be sure, their own 
stocks are also at a lower level but, so far, they have 
been able to buy steel parts from their suppliers. Both 
the railroads and the suppliers have been too silent. A 
real danger is at their very door, and they should do 
something about it. Once bad-order cars begin to pile 
up at the thousands of repair points where only a couple 
of car-maintenance men are stationed, there will be no 
catching up on the repair work, even though the stocks 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation were available to the rail- 
roads. There will be more work ahead of them than 
these scattered men can perform in time to stave off 
serious congestion. The railroads have few men who 
can be called to supplement these efforts. A tie-up due 
to minor bad-order difficulties can grow to enormous 
proportions in a very short time, as any railroad operat- 
ing man will bear witness. Mr. Eastman has stated this 
flatly. He said that there is a danger that somebody 
may skimp the amount of materials allotted for railroad 
maintenance and he has also said: “The railroad plant 
is being worked at top speed under heavy pressure. It 
can crack up quickly and badly, once its condition is 
allowed to run down.” 


Make a Quick Survey of the Need 


As a first step, there should be a quick survey of ma- 
terials and parts needed for these vital running repairs 
to trucks and brake equipment. This can be reduced 
to per car per annum, or per thousand car-miles, or 
some such basis. After making sure that it is reasonable, 
it should be demanded as an industry allocation, for the 
good of the country. Someone must be just as insistent 
upon getting what the railroads need for service to the 
country as others have been in behalf of Organized 
Labor and the Armed Services. The obligation rests 
upon the industry as a whole, which can only mean the 
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A.A.R. They represent the best-informed element in 
the country on this subject. 

Most civilian requirements are not such that excessive 
starvation cannot be remedied after they begin to hurt 
badly. Many railroad needs are in that same category 
and others will be taken care of because imminent dan- 
ger is so manifest and provable in those cases. It is the 
hidden and intricate but vast system that feeds materials 
to the running gear of our freight cars which is most 
likely to fall to pieces without warning, too late to build 
up widespread stocks and quickly recover operating effi- 
ciency. The matter has already been allowed to run so 
far that men are drifting away from the manufacturers 
who are depended upon to supply these parts to the 
railroads. Before long, these manufacturers will not be 
able to respond to a call for help, even though the neces- 
sary steel be delivered to them with the order. 


Precautions Are All Against Oversupply 


In the W.P.B., every precaution has apparently been 
taken to see that the railroads do not get too much car- 
maintenance steel, too soon, but nobody has taken any 
precaution to guard against their getting too little, too 
late. There will still be some one who will fear to give 
the railroad any latitude in ordering steel parts. They 
feel that every requisition, before it is aided with an 
effective priority, must come down to Washington 
merely to be examined by inexpert eyes. They forget 
that they can more simply enforce economy of inventory 
by using their punitive powers, promulgating definite 
and reasonable limitations and then insisting upon them. 
They forget that the very ease with which running re- 
pair material could be obtained under a special prefer- 
ence order, would almost by itself control such inven- 
tories. Men do not hoard the things which they know 
they can get on demand. If protection for railroad 
operation can be obtained on some such moderate but 
definite basis, the idea would be to distribute the alloca- 
tion to the separate railroads on something like a thous- 
and car-mile basis and to provide in Railroad Order P-88 
that a high priority shall attach to such orders. 

Most of these suppliers of parts are subject to the 
PRP methods of regulating priorities. This plan takes 
a railroad priority, together with those coming from 
other customers, and puts them through a tabulation 
scheme which produces a synthetic priority rating for 
the manufacturer. This method can usually be counted 
upon to defeat the use by the supplier of any top-grade 
priority which may come in to him on a railroad order. 
If railroad maintenance for trucks and brake rigging 
gets the priority which its importance warrants, it will 
be a practical necessity to make such priority extendable 
for direct materials, without making it go through the 
PRP synthetic priority machine, even though the manu- 
facturer may be operating under a PRP certificate. 

Also, the materials and parts bought for these vital 
day-to-day repairs, on this proposed special rating, should 
not be usable in supply projects for new and rebuilt cars. 
Material for projects should always be purchased as a 
part of the project directive except in special cases where 
the user would get definite approval by showing. that 
short-term borrowing of such material would not en- 
danger the current maintenance needs of the railroads. 
Under the present set-up, if new cars have a superior 
rating, suppliers are legally required to deplete the stocks 
which they have procured to protect the railroads’ most 
vulnerable operating spot, to wit, running repairs to the 
overloaded cars which are carrying the war supplies for 
the world. 
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Members hear representatives of the WPB, ODT and AAR, 
and consider eight committee reports in a crowded program 


War Problems 


Dominate 


Bridge and Building 
Annual Meeting 


tuned closely to the all-out effort being made by the railways 


the war-time problems confronting them, mem- 

bers of the American Railway Bridge and Build- 
ing Association met in Chicago on October 20-22, seek- 
ing every expedient, through their own efforts and co- 
operation with others, to advance the war effort of the 
railways and of the country as a whole. Among the 
many subjects considered were the protection of rail- 
way structures, protective and blackout lighting, meet- 
ing the labor problem, the conservation and reclamation 
of materials, and reducing demands for cars in company 
services—the speakers including Edwin M. Fitch, as- 
sistant director, Division of Transport Personnel, Office 
of Defense Transportation, Washington, D. C.; David 
P. Beach, assistant chief, Maintenance Equipment sec- 
tion, War Production Board, Washington, D. C.; and 
W. D. Beck, district manager, Car Service Division, As- 
sociation of American Railroads, Chicago. A _ special 
feature of the meeting was the annual luncheon of the 
association on Wednesday, which was addressed by Ralph 


W ite an intensive program tuned throughout to 


Budd, president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


system. 


The meeting, which was held at the Hotel Sherman, 


was opened with an address by C. E. Johnston, chairman, 
Western Association of Railway Executives, and associ- 
ate director, Western region, Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, Chicago, who laid the framework for the entire 
program in a review of the problems confronting the 
railways, followed by constructive suggestions and a 
challenge to bridge and building men to dedicate their 
every act to the problem of winning the war. Address- 
ing the group on Wednesday morning, Mr. Fitch dis- 
cussed The Outlook for Labor in Bridge, Building and 
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Water Service. Speaking on the afternoon of the same 
day, Mr. Beach discussed Critical Materials in Wartime 
for Bridge, Building and Water Service Work. On 
Thursday, Mr. Beck spoke on Reducing Demands for 
Cars and Locomotives for Handling Bridge, Building and 
Water Service Materals in a Period of Maximum Traffic. 

Others who addressed the meeting were B. R. Kulp, 
chief engineer, Chicago & North Western, Chicago, who 
spoke on The Protection of Railway Structures in Time 
of War; R. P. Hart, bridge engineer, Missouri Pacific, 
St. Louis, Mo., who discussed the Possibilities for Re- 
clamation and Salvage; and J. B. Hunley, engineer of 
structures, New York Central, Lines West of Buffalo, 
Chicago—O. G. Wilbur, appraisal engineer, and until 
recently, field engineer, Building department, Baltimore 
& Ohio, Baltimore, Md.—and G. E. Martin, superin- 
tendent of water service, Illinois Central, Chicago,—who 
joined in a symposium with Mr. Beach on Wednesday, 
discussing What We Can Do to Meet the Material 
Situation. Still others who addressed the meeting were 
W. G. Darley, illuminating engineer, Lamp department, 
General Electric Company, who, at a special session on 
Tuesday night, with the aid of slides and an array of 
lighting equipment, discussed The Problems of Protec- 
tive and Blackout Lighting; and A. E. Bechtelheimer, 
bridge engineer, Chicago & North Western, who, at the 
closing session, summarized the many constructive ideas 
developed during the course of the meeting. 

All of the addresses mentioned in the foregoing were 
woven into a program framework consisting of the re- 
ports of eight technical committees on the following sub- 
jects; Preventing Accidents Among Bridge and Building 
Employees ; The Cleaning of Masoury Structures; Meet- 
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ing the Demands for Increased Water Supplies in Fast 
Freight Service; Wearing Surfaces for Building Floors, 
Platforms and Roadways; The Conservation of Bridge, 
Building and Water Service Supplies; Rail Fastenings 
on Bridges, Pits and Turntables; The Repair of Steel 
Bridges; and Piles and Pile Driving. . 

Lending their support to the meeting, four committees 
of the American Railway Engineering Association, with 
related interests, and the Executive committee of the 
American Wood-Preservers’ Association, met in Chicago 
concurrent with the meeting attended certain of its ses- 
sions. All of the sessions were presided over by R. E. 
Dove, president of the association, and assistant engi- 
neer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Chicago. 
Three hundred and twenty-three men registered their 
attendance, including 190 railroad men. 


New Officers 


At the closing session of the meeting, G. S. Crites, 
division engineer, Baltimore & Ohio, Punxsutawney, Pa., 
was advanced from second vice-president to president ; 
R. E. Caudle, assistant engineer of structures, Missouri 
Pacific Line, Houston, Texas, and a: director of the 
association, was elected first vice-president; A. M. 
Knowles, assistant engineer of structures, Erie, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was advanced from third vice-president to 
second vice-president; Neal D. Howard, engineering 
editor, Railway Age, Chicago, was advanced from 
fourth vice-president to third vice-president; and J. L. 
Varker, supervisor of bridges and buildings, Delaware 
and Hudson, Carbondale, Pa., was elected fourth vice- 
president. In addition, Lorene Kindred, Chicago, was 
elected secretary, and F. E. Weise, chief clerk to the 
chief engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
Chicago, was re-elected treasurer. Four new directors 
were also elected, these including L. K. Miner, super- 
visor of bridges and buildings, New York Central, Al- 
bany, New York, for a term of one year, to fill the 
vacancy created by the advancement of Mr. Varker to 
fourth vice-president, and F. G. Campbell, assistant chief 
engineer, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, Joliet, Ill.; J. S. Han- 
cock, bridge engineer, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, De- 
troit, Mich.; and L. C. Winkelhaus, architect engineer, 
Chicago & North Western, Chicago, each for a term of 
two years. 

The report of the secretary showed 618 members of 
the association, including 46 new members taken in dur- 
ing the year. Chicago was selected as the meeting city 
for 1943, and the following eight subjects were selected 
for study by committees during the year: Salvaging 
Bridge, Building and Water Service Materials; Men— 
How to Secure and Hold; Materials—Possibilities of 
Relief Through Substitution; The Maintenance of Coal- 
ing and Sanding Plants to Meet Today’s Exacting Re- 
quirements ; The Cleaning of Pipe Lines in Water Serv- 
ice; Securing Maximum Utilization of Work Equip- 
ment; Revising Working Practices to Eliminate Inter- 
ference with Traffic; and Carrying Over Bridges and 
Trestles. 

Following are abstracts of the comments of those 
bringing greetings to the meeting from other associa- 
tions; of the president’s address; of the addresses by 
C. E. Johnston and Ralph Budd; and of two of the 
committee reports. Separately in this issue is presented 


the address by David P. Beach, on Critical Materials 
in Wartime for Bridge, Building and Water Service 
Work. Other reports and addresses at the meeting will 
be covered in the issue for next week. 

In a message of greetings from the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association, H. R. Clarke, president 
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of that association, and chief engineer maintenance of 
way of the Burlington system, stressed the importance 
of maintained tracks and structures adequate to the war 
effort, urged the continued co-operation of maintenance 
men in the tasks that lie ahead, and expressed con- 
fidence in the ability of the railways to continue to carry 
the war load of the country if they are permitted to 
secure their minimum essential requirements in mate- 
rials and are protected in their labor supply to the same 
extent as other essential war industries. He said, in 
part: 

“Not long ago Joseph Eastman said, ‘Maintenance 
must not be allowed to fall into arrears, and no one has 
a heavier and graver responsibility than the men who are 
in charge of this work.’ Certainly no one is more fully 
alive to what will happen if maintenance should fall too 
far in arrears, than the men on the firing line—those who 
are carrying the responsibility of which Mr. Eastman 
spoke. No one knows better than they the difficulties 
that confront them, and no group of men is more grimly 
determined that they shall not fail. 

“So far the railroads have done such a splendid job 
that the fear has been expressed by some that we might 
become self-satisfied and complacent. I have no fear 
that such an attitude will develop. There is one thing 
which does give us all deep concern, however. Some in 
authority know that for the railroads to continue their 
outstanding record of service, they must have a reason- 
able amount of vitally needed materials and be protected 
in their labor supply to the same extent as other essen- 
tial war industries. Mr. Eastman and some of his staff 
know this, and in them we have influential friends, but 
unfortunately, there are others in authority who express 
confidence that the railroads can continue to meet suc- 
cessfully all demands imposed upon them, no matter what 
further restrictions are necessary. I hope and believe 
that the fallacy of this reasoning can and will be pre- 
sented to these men in such a way by those who do 
understand the situation correctly, that the tragic phrase, 
‘Too little, too late’ will not apply to the railroads.” 


Roadmasters Send Greetings 


E. L. Banion, roadmaster on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, and president of the Roadmasters’ Associa- 
tion, brought words of greeting from that association 
and supplemented his remarks in this regard with many 
helpful suggestions to the end that bridge and building 
men will be able to meet the war-time problems that 
confront them. To alleviate the shortage of labor devel- 
oping in railway ranks, he suggested opening the door 
to men formerly unsuited to railway work; the more in- 
tensive use of machines, and for two or three shifts daily, 
if necessary; the selection of general-purpose machines 
to increase their range of operations; and greater co- 
operation between the several maintenance crafts to avoid 
the waste of machine time. 

Turning to the matter of materials, he cautioned 
against the hoarding of repair parts, or of emergency or 
working stocks, and then, in the interest of adding to 
the car and locomotive supply of the country for war 
traffic, he urged the prompt unloading of company mate- 
rials, and, wherever possible, the use of self-propelled 


‘cranes, shovels, pile-drivers and similar equipment in 


company work. 


President Dove’s Address 


In his presidential address, President Dove reviewed 
the work of the association during the year and the 
present status of association affairs and then turned to 
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a discussion of the major problems confronting the 
railways and of their part in the country’s war effort. 
In this latter regard he said, in part, as follows: 

“Our meeting here today can be attributed to the fact 
that your officers felt that such a meeting would be of 
help to our national war offensive. Transportation, from 
the very beginning, has been an essential adjunct to suc- 
cessful warfare—be it offensive or defensive. The rail- 
roads are by far the most dependable and satisfactory of 
all forms of transportation, and it is clear that we must 
keep them functioning properly to achieve our objective 
of winning the war. 

“Today, our railroads are faced with the task of 
handling the largest tonnage they have ever carried, and 
it must be done with less manpower, equipment and 
materials. The year 1942 will be a peak year in the 
production of heavy supplies of war, and we have been 
told that the goal of production in 1943 will be revised 
upward. On top of all this, our competitors in the 
transportation field will be handling less. Therefore, it 
is now up to us to show what we can do. 

“A recent public opinion survey made for the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads developed that the public 
fully expects the railroads to handle the transportation 
load, even though peak is piled upon peak. It will be 
a sorry day for us if we do not measure up to this con- 
fidence. 

“As railway officers, we are entering a period of un- 
usual opportunity to exercise our ingenuity for main- 
taining our facilities in the face of a limited supply of 
labor and materials. Also, as railway officers, we have 
already felt the loss of some of our valuable foremen 
and workers to the military services and to other more 
lucrative occupations. We cannot stay the arm of the 
military when it selects our men, but we can retain for 
the railways those men with initiative and ability who 
will be leaving for work elsewhere if not given greater 
reward and responsibility. 

“As employees, we should have faith and confidence 
in our superior officers and those in other departments. 
We should believe, for example, that our purchasing 
and stores officers are doing their best to secure the 
necessary materials for us, and that they, too, are lim- 
ited as to what can be done. Also, as employees, we 
can help in the national scrap campaign. Yet, in our 
enthusiasm in this regard, we should not cast into the 
scrap heap those materials that can be rehabilitated. To 
do so, we might create a situation that calls for new 
materials.” 


Johnston on War Problems 


Opening the meeting, C. E. Johnston, chairman, Western As- 
sociation of Railroad Executives, and associate director, Western 
region, ODT, Chicago, speaking on the Problems That Confront 
Us, saw as the foremost problem of the nation and the railroads, 
the problem of winning the war—a goal that, he said, must be 
achieved in the face of unprecedented traffic demands and short- 
ages in both materials and manpower. The days ahead will put 
the railroads to the acid test, he said, but he expressed full con- 
fidence in railway men to do their part, and in the railways, 
given their essential minimum requirements, to meet all demands 
that will be made upon them. He said, in part, as follows: 

“To win this war—that is our one great problem. And to the 
satisfactory solution of that problem we must dedicate our hands, 
our minds, our hearts and our souls. Until we are able to solve 
that problem, all others are less disturbing. 

“In our great national production line, the railways, as usual, 
are the main line of transportation—the main line over which 
must move, in ever-growing volume, the raw materials from mine 
and forest and field to factory; the main line, too, over which 
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the finished products of tanks and guns and shells must flow 
unceasingly from our factories to the fighting fronts throughout 
the world. We are the lines behind the lines—the service of 
supply of an embattled nation. 

“Today, the War department is by far the largest user in the 
country of railroad transportation service, both freight and pas- 
senger. In the nine-month period beginning December 7, 1941, 
troop movements by rail totaled approximately 6,500,000, as com- 
pared with 1,900,000 during the first nine months of the last war, 
Then, too, these troops are moving with greater speed and com- 
fort than was the case 25 years ago. In 1917, the average speed 
of special troop trains was less than 25 m. p. h., compared with 
an average speed today of 30 m. p. h. 

“Next to the army, the navy is the largest user of rail facili- 
ties in time of war. Thousands of freight cars are moving daily 
in the direct service of our sea forces. The Naval Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts alone routes an average of approximately 
50,000 freight cars a month, and this does not include shipments 
under private bills of lading going to plants engaged in fulfilling 
navy contracts. 

“Not only must our soldiers and sailors be armed and equipped 
—they must be fed, as well. The American railroads are moving 
record quantities of food for our army and our navy. It takes 
about twice as much food to feed a man in uniform as it does a 
civilian. To feed our army and navy requires about 3,500 car- 
loads of foodstuffs each week. In addition, we are shipping 
enormous quantities of food to our allies and practically all of 
this is moved to ports by rail. 

“Only by surpassing all previous records of operating effi- 
ciency in the use of equipment has it been possible for the rail- 
roads to meet the unprecedented demands that have been made 
upon them. But there is a limit to such accomplishments. The 
railways must have additional equipment to match, in some de- 
gree, the increase in the demand for transportation service. This 
is another of the problems which now confront us—and a prob- 
lem that also must be met successfully. And still other major 
problems confronting us are the problems of shortage—in man- 
power and materials. 

“We are convinced that our task of winning the war will be 
the greatest and the most difficult we have ever known. It will 
be even greater and more difficult tomorrow than it is today. 
Your part in the struggle—the safe and adequate maintenance of 
the railroad track structure, bridges and other essential facilities, 
is second to none in importance. You have had a part in mak- 
ing the American railroads the best in the world. I am sure that 
you will maintain this record.” 


Ralph Budd Calls 
for Post-War Planning 


Speaking before an audience of nearly 300 at the annual asso- 
ciation luncheon on Wednesday, Ralph Budd, president of the 
Burlington system, urged all-out effort on the part of railway 
men in the prosecution of the war. At the same time, he cau- 
tioned that some consideration should be given now to the post- 
war place of private enterprise in our society, to avoid chaos and 
a situation in which it will be necessary for the government to 
bridge the gap with huge expenditures for federal work. He 
said, in part, as follows: 

“During the present war, the railroads are a favored group. 
We are favored because we are engaged in a business which is 
very definitely a part of the war activities, and never should be 
thought of as apart from them. But, as so often happens, the 
privilege and favor we enjoy carries with it a very great re- 
sponsibility, to make sure that everything we do contributes the 
utmost to the war effort. 

“We should keep always before us this motto—Do today the 
most that can be done to contribute to the war effort’ And I 
think that this test is one which should be applied not only to 
all members of the railroad fraternity, but to all members of the 
government staffs dealing with the railroad fraternity as well. 

“There are two general problems that confront railway officers 
such as are here today. I am sure that you are considering 
both of them very earnestly here, One is the greatest care in 
the use of those materials which have become scarce; the us¢ 
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of substitute materials where possible; the avoidance of waste 
and of ordering more material than is absolutely needed. 
Also, that orders for such materials as are essential are placed 
in time so that they can be provided in the ordinary way. The 
greatest attention needs to be given to these matters. The other 
problem has to do with the personnel of our working forces. 
Indeed, this latter problem may be the more critical of the two, 
but certainly both of them are extremely critical. 

“We are now getting many new and inexperienced workers. 
The kind of railroad men these men are going to be will de- 
pend to a large extent upon the training they receive from their 
fellow employees and their foremen. 

“Then the question of safety is involved here, so that our new 
men will use material properly and safely. Present safety fig- 
ures are not particularly gratifying to us, although the reason, 
no doubt, is the larger volume of traffic that is being handled, 
the pressure under which men are working, and the large num- 
ber of new employees. 

“In 1941, there was an increase of 25 per cent in casualties to 
employees on duty—a large increase. Thus far in 1942, accident 
reports indicate a further increase. That increase, however, is 
as compared with years when our safety record was extremely 
good. Compared with 1927, the accident record of 1940 was 
very favorable, the decrease being 56.9 per cent; less than half 
as many injuries in 1940 as there were in 1927. But the accident 
records of the railroads present a challenge to us, a challenge 
which is always present and which goes hand in hand with this 
thought of carefully training and helping new employees. 

“A word should be said about the prospects of the railways 
after the war and what, if anything, can be done at this time 
about them. Consideration of the post-war status of industry is 
vital for several reasons, but chiefly because of the dislocations 
which are now being created by shifting from a peace-time to a 
war-time basis of production, which, in the shift back, unless 
something is worked out in advance, might well result in near 
chaos. The danger of such an eventuality might bring about a 
situation where, without plans for employment to again take up 
productive activities, it would be necessary for the government 
to bridge the gap with a great deal of federal work. 

“I am one of those who believes that the expenditure of funds 
by government can never take the place in a free society of the 
very much larger expenditures which free enterprise can pro- 
duce. It is for that reason that I think it is well for those of us 
who believe that way to see what can be planned in advance. 

“There are schools of thought along the two lines—one, that 
the job will be too great for private enterprise to cope with and, 
therefore, that the government must take over; and the other, 
to which I belong, that reliance must be in private enerprise, 
with a minimum of government. In discussions of these beliefs, 
I see too little consideration of the contention that as a pre- 
requisite of successful progress after the war, private enterprise, 
and particularly those that are services, must be subject to regu- 
lation. I see, also, too little discussion of the importance of hav- 
ing a well defined policy of government, to the end that the 
restrictions and inhibitions which we are willingly accepting now 
in order to win the war, shall be understood as accepted only 
temporarily, and be removed as promptly as possible after our 
victory. Assurance in this latter regard, together with a post- 
war planning which will encourage the entrance of free enter- 
prise again into all of the activities which have produced for us 
our great industries, will go a long way towards giving the re- 
assurance that we must have. 

“The railroads will not lag in the initiative and ingenuity to 
take care of themselves if they are given the proper atmosphere 
of regulation. For the time being, we have had to give up a 
great many technological advances and advantages because cer- 
tain materials are not obtainable, but immediately when they be- 
come available again, we will start where we left off, or perhaps 
a little further along, and I venture to say that there will be no 
lack of projects and no lack of employment and productivity if 
we are given the proper support from those under whom we must 
work, Our immediate problem is, of course, to get those mate- 
tials and the manpower which are absolutely necessary. This 
Problem must be recognized by those who are going to have the 
Say 7 to how available materials and manpower are to be allo- 
cated, 

“We are fortunate at this juncture in having Joseph B. East- 
man as the Director of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
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because he knows very well, probably better than anyone else, 
about how much the railroads are capable of doing, and when 
it is absolutely necessary, in the interest of prosecuting the war, 
to give them more materials. We must have the necessary ma- 
terials—we must have the necessary men. With them, I have 
the fullest confidence in those who are represented here to bring 
about entirely satisfactory results.” 


Conservation of Materials 


Stating that while the conservation of materials is not new to 
bridge and building men, it has now assumed new importance, 
since it affects the welfare of the entire nation as well as the 
railways, a committee, of which F. G. Campbell, assistant chief 
engineer, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, was chairman, discussed 
measures to increase the life of materials in service, greater use 
of second-hand materials, substitutes for critical materials, and 
the best methods for the salvage and rehabilitation of used ma- 
terials, in a comprehensive report on the conservation of bridge, 
building and water service materials. 

The committee recommended that steel structures be cleaned 
and painted with sufficient frequency to reduce loss from corro- 
sion to the minimum. Also, that welding be resorted to, to re- 
store sections reduced by corrosion and to strengthen structures 
designed for loadings lighter than they are now required to 
carry. 

According to the report, “the general scrap dock often proves 
to be a source of usable second-hand materials,” while “materials 
that cannot be used by another department may sometimes be 
used to advantage by the bridge and building department, this 
being true especially of materials scrapped by the car department.” 

On the subject of substitutes for critical materials, the report 
called attention to possibilities of creosoted timber and concrete 
as substitutes for steel in many classes of structures. 

In the salvage of materials, the report recommended that be- 
fore a structure is dismantled, a careful inspection be made to de- 
termine the best method of removing the material to insure the 
least possible damage. Also that, in the interest of recovering 
usable materials, the use of the cutting torch be discontinued for 
the duration. The report also emphasized the importance of 
rehabilitating recovered materials as quickly as possible after 
they have been salvaged, thus making them available for emerg- 
ency use. 

The committee recognized that some of the practices it advo- 
cated may not be economical, but the need for materials is so 
acute, it said, that within reason, economy should not be the 
ruling factor in recovering usable materials. 


Repair of Steel Bridges 


The report on this subject, made by a committee of which 
A. R. Harris, assistant engineer of bridges, Chicago & North 
Western, was chairman, went into much detail to describe the 
methods best suited for repairing the various numbers of both 
truss and girder spans. It emphasized the importance of com- 
petent and thorough inspection and the desirability of having in- 
spectors who have a working knowledge of bridge stresses, as 
well as training and experience. It also stressed the need for 
carefully prepared field inspection reports, which make it pos- 
sible for the bridge office to prepare plans for adequate and sat- 
isfactory repairs and thus avoid unnecessary and poorly con- 
ceived repairs. 

The committee recommended that the inspection reports turned 
in during the year, except those covering emergency requirements, 
which call for repairs that cannot be delayed, be made the basis 
for the repair program for the following year. 

The report also called attention to the advantages that welding 
possesses over riveting for repair work since “in many instances 
material may be added to existing steel work without cutting out 
rivets, thus reducing temporarily the strength of the structure. 
It also has the advantage that material may be applied with less 
interference to traffic than by riveting.” It was also recom- 
mended that when cover plates of floor beams are corroded, a 
new cover plate be applied with extra thickness to allow for 
future corrosion. 
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The Outlook for Materials for 


Bridges and buildings’ 


War effort requires enforcement of absolute minimums in 
procurement — Each employee must practice conservation 


By D. P. Beach’ 


Assistant Chief, Maintenance Equipment Section, Transportation Branch,W PB 


VERYONE knows that adequate and efficient 
E transportation is vital to the successful prosecution 

of the war, but the job right now is to see that the 
railroads properly function and are maintained with a 
minimum amount of strategic materials. It is a job that 
is going to require ingenuity, resourcefulness and vision. 
The amount of critical materials set aside and available 
for other than munitions and ordnance has been con- 
stantly shrinking with the speeding up of the war pro- 
gram, and now is so small as to become a matter of 
grave concern. Maintenance requirements must be pro- 
vided first, with essential expansion or new work get- 
ting what is left. 

The common problem is to maintain facilities on an 
absolute minimum basis in order to make available a 
portion of the critical materials for urgent expansion. 
Plans for expansion must be designed with only one ob- 
ject in view and that is to meet the emergency with the 
use of the least amount of critical materials. Ordinarily, 
the term “absolute minimum basis” does not need any 
amplification. Usually, this term is associated with cut- 
ting operating expenses to the bone as in the depression 
years of the 1930’s. Today the railroads must handle 
an unprecedented volume of traffic, but the same yard- 
stick must apply with reference to the use of materials 
nearly all of which are now critical. Lumber requires 
an emergency rating of AA-2X for reasonable delivery. 
Bridge, structural and reinforcing steel cannot be pro- 
cured without a rating comparable 
to army and navy ratings. Clay 
products are about the only non- 
critical materials; and in some sec- 
tions of the country, it is difficult to 
get prompt delivery on cement. 


War Spirit Not Enough 


f first importance in consider- 
ing this problem of conserving ma- 
terials is a full realization of the 
responsibility of every individual 
who has anything to do with the 
ordering or the use of materials. 
The successful results of the safety 
movement were accomplished by 
constant and energetic education in 
safe practices. The drive to conserve 
strategic materials for war purposes 
overshadows any drive in the his- 
tory of railroading. More vigor- 





* From an address before the American Rail- 
way Bridge and Building Association in Chi- 
cago, October 21. 

7 Formerly Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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D. P. Beach 


ous action is required than simply putting out in- 
structions. Everyone has the “must win the war” 
spirit, but leadership and co-ordinated efforts are essen- 
tial to success. It is perfectly obvious that this job of 
saving precious material for guns, ships, tanks and am- 
munition must be done by the folks at home and not in 
Washington. The functions of the Transportation Branch 
of the War Production Board are of a policing nature 
to see that nothing slips by that isn’t vital to war efforts 
and to assist the railroads in getting what is vital in the 
war program. The wasteful and unwise use of critical 
materials should be dealt with as any other infraction of 
the rules. 

To maintain the railroads on an absolute minimum 
basis under present conditions will require the exercise 
of good judgment in the use of materials. Every person 
using or ordering materials from the mechanic to the 
storekeeper will become material minded in doing his 
part, if called upon, in the all-out war effort. Facilities 
which have become obsolete and are more or less worn- 
out and repair parts which are no longer obtainable may 
be on programs for renewal. A special examination of 
such facilities by a qualified inspector may disclose means 
to keep them safely in service a few years more by patch- 
ing. 

The question to be answered in every such case 
where renewals seem necessary is, “Can they be made to 
last a while longer?’ Such:a procedure may not be the 
wisest expenditure of money under 
normal operations, but critical ma- 
terials are priceless today. 

To maintain on an-absolute mini- 
mum basis requires the use of all 
salvageable second hand or fit ma- 
terials. A careful “out of face” 
inspection should be made of each 
railroad and branch line and an in- 
ventory prepared of facilities that 
are unused or can be abandoned. 
The best results from such inspec- 
tions can best be obtained by well 
chosen material representatives who 
know how to search out every cubby 
hole and corner, not overlooking 
abandoned water lines or pipes. 

To maintain on an absolute mini- 
mum basis, bridge programs must 
be prepared on the basis of repairing 
and patching necessary to keep them 
in serviceable condition for the 
duration. Anything beyond this, 
such as replacement of spans, 
should be made only after a rigid 
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inspection and a thorough analysis of traffic conditions. 
To maintain existing structures under this policy will 
require closer and more frequent inspections and super- 
vision to see that crucial defects are immediately re- 
paired. 


Temporary Expedients Necessary 


Many project applications received from various rail- 
roads in the country for bridge repairs and renewals 
were evidently prepared on the “as usual” basis and had 
to be returned for revision or cancellation or review in 
person for the purpose of eliminating critical materials. 
The railroads have responded with a hearty cooperation 
in meeting this issue. Changes have been made in design 
to cut down to a minimum the amount of steel to meet 
traffic requirements for the next few years, saving con- 
siderable tonnage of steel. Temporary methods have 
been employed to continue in service spans which ordi- 
narily would be replaced. Reinforcing steel has been 
eliminated by redesigning concrete substructures for the 
use of mass concrete. Where steel must be used, efforts 
should be exhausted to make use of second hand or scrap 
materials or a canvass made of supply houses for mate- 
rials in stock which can be adapted to the purpose. Any 
bridge design that requires specially rolled plates and 
shapes requires an emergency rating with an indefinite 
delivery. 

Materials for railroad maintenance are handled under 
Order P-88 and the provisions in this order are intended 
to maintain facilities in sound working conditions. Rail- 
road purchasing agents make their request for mainte- 
nance materials on Form 351. They must depend, how- 
ever, upon maintenance forces for correct information of 
the requirements. 

The responsibility, therefore, rests with the mainte- 
nance forces to see that these requirements are on an 
absolute minimum basis ; otherwise there will be nothing 
left for essential new work. 


Faulty Applications 


Application for priority assistance for construction of 
new facilities, reconstruction or remodeling of existing 
facilities is made to the War Production Board on Form 
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Old Materials Gathered at the Erie’s Reclamation Plant at Meadville, Pa:, for Repair or Disposal as Scrap 


PD-200. The application should give a full presentation 
of the facts with supporting arguments to enable the 
project to be analyzed with reference to its value in the 
war effort. Some of the applications which have been 
received are not complete in this respect and delays have 
occurred in requesting additional information, plans, etc., 
and some appeared to be so brief as to indicate that they 
were made in a perfunctory manner. In these applica- 
tions, general statements should be supported by specific 
data to assist the analysts in their examinations. It is 
needless to mention that applications should be confined 
to those which are most urgent in relation to transporta- 
tion and the war effort. 

Finally, maintenance on an absolute minimum basis 
and conservation of critical materials must be rigidly 
enforced on every railroad in order to meet the present 
acute shortage. 





Shearing Sheet Scrap at Meadville, Pa., Preparatory to 
its Shipment to Steel Mills 
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What Coal Equivalents Do to Fuel 


Performance Records 


Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ Committee points out 
distorting effect on roads where high percentages 


tee* dealing with coal equivalents at present used 

for equating the various kinds of fuel and power 
have centered particularly around the question of the 
coal equivalent used by different roads for equating the 
fuel oil used in oil burning steam locomotives. This 
preponderance of interest has probably been based upon 
the fact that on eighteen roads in the Western District 
during 1941 the fuel oil used in oil-burning steam loco- 
motives ranged in amount from 2.3 per cent to 100 per 


Tr: discussion of previous reports of this commit- 


of service are performed with oil or electric power 


values which are used in equating fuel oil to coal, gal- 
lons per ton, vary from 126 to 162 and average 140. 
The ten roads in Group II all use an equivalent value, 
in equating fuel oil to coal, of 168 gals. per ton. The 
percentage of the gross ton-mileage of each road that is 
made with oil-burning locomotives (Col. 1) is shown 
to vary from 2.7 to 75.3 with an average of 27.8 per cent 
for the Group I roads, while this item varies from 40.8 
= 100.0 with an average of 81.4 per cent for the Group 
I roads. 



































. ° A 
cent, with an average of 43.7 per cent of the total fuel Section 1 of the table shows for each road, and for 
reported in freight service on those roads, and the cor- the averages of the groups, how the equivalent coal con- ; 
respondingly important effect upon the unit fuel perform- sumption in pounds per 1,000 gross ton-miles works out 
ance reported by these roads that is exercised by the for the oil-burning locomotives (Col. 5), the coal-burn- : 
equivalent values used in equating the oil to coal. ing locomotives (Col. 6) and all the locomotives (Col. ‘ 

7), based on the equivalent values actually used by each Z 
Coal Equivalents of Fuel Oil road (Col. 3). The average oil consumption of the 3 
Group I roads in gallons per 1,000 gross ton-miles (Col. 
For this reason the committee has prepared Table I 2) is only 3.5 per cent greater than that of the Group fl 
to set forth some of the significant aspects of this situa- II roads, but the averages of the equating values used ‘ 
fc 
Table I—A Study of the Influence of Equating Values, Fuel Oil to Coal, on Unit Fuel Consumption Reports in 1941 fr 
SECTION 1 SECTION 2 : 
Percent Oil con- Equating value Equivalent coal, Avg. equating Equivalent Ib. tt 
of ae Yo sumption __ used, oil to coal Ib. per 1000 g. t. m. value coal per 1000 g. t. m. re 
with o s. — > —~ A —~ — A nares a aes 
burning per 1000 Gals. Lb. coal Oil-burn- Coal-burn- All Gals. Lb. per Oil-burn- Coal-burn- All Ww 
Road locos g. t. m. per ton per gal. ing locos. ing locos. locos. per ton gal. ing locos. ing locos. locos. 
Group I: (1 (2) (3 (4 (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
Nor. Pac..i......00. OT 6.65 126 1S" 106 125 24 140 14.3 95 125 124 
1s * aaa 47.5 6.47 127 15.7 102 91 96 140 14.3 92 91 92 
C. M. St. P. & P 4.6 9:03 128 15.6 141 109 115 140 14.3 129 109 114 
§ eS EE 5.3 8:09 130 15:4 124 106 108 140 14.3 115 106 107 
3 | RS 75.3 8.21 138 14.5 119 108 116 140 14.3 117 108 115 in 
Te RR ae 19.7 10.85 147 13.6 147 118 124 140 14:3 155 118 125 
Wes scsconst> 7:0 9.67 157 12.7 123 117 118 140 14.3 138 117 119 co 
Mo. Pac..........5- 13.7 7.54 162 12.3 93 117 113 140 14.3 108 117 115 at 
Averages............. 27.8 8.28 140 14 118 113 115 140 14.3 118 113 115 ef 
Group II: 1C€ 
estn, Pac 73.5 7.71 168 11.9 92 109 96 140 14.3 110 109 110 a 
4 3 ~eieehaate: 69.0 8.68 168 11.9 103 135 113 140 14.3 124 135 127 
AS Seo 99.8 7.09 168 11.9 84 274 85 140 14.3 101 274 102 
Ms oo inhasdy se 40.8 9:06 168 11.9 108 129 121 140 14.3 130 129 130 
Ri tst Wins cose: 97.9 6.76 168 11.9 81 195 83 140 14.3 97 195 98 thi 
EG Mocs cacshesers 100.0 9.08 168 11.9 108 — 108 140 14.3 130 — 130 it 
a 3. ene 100.0 7.15 168 11.9 85 — 85 140 14.3 102 — 102 
Weise sce terse 100.0 7.10 168 11.9 85 — 85 140 14:3 102 — 102 to 
CR ee... ....; 54.3 8.11 168 11.9 97 124 110 140 14.3 116 124 120 
Ors POEi.....:.:5-: 93.3 8.39 168 11.9 100 107 100 140 14.3 120 107 119 thi 
Averages............. 81.4 8.00 168 11.9 95 122 100 140 14.3 115 122 116 val 
Averages of pe 
GroupsIandII.:... 45.9 8.12 155 12.9 105 115 110 140 14.3 116 115 115 
—— tha 
Note: Gross ton-miles include the locomotive and tender. to. 
tion as reported by these roads for the year 1941. The makes the pounds of coal per gallon of oil (Col. 4) 20.2 for 
comparisons here shown may prove of great interest to per cent higher for the Group I roads with the result to 
our members and we hope that they may interest the that the average pounds of equivalent coal per 1,000 I 
accounting officers of the railroads. gross ton-miles for oil-burning locomotives (Col. 5) on len 
The eighteen roads have been listed in two groups. the Group I roads is 24.2 per cent higher than on the an 
For the eight roads included in Group I the equivalent Group IT roads. the 
Section 2, of Table I shows how these items would the 





* This article is taken from the report of the Committee on Fuel Records 
and Statistics of the Railway Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ Association. 
No meeting of the Association will be held this year, but this and other 
committee reports will be published by the Association in a year book for 
distribution to its members. 
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work out for each of the eighteen roads listed if each 
road should use the equivalent value for equating fuel oil 
to coal, 140 gals. per ton, that is shown to be the arith- 
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metical average of the values actually used by the Group 
I roads for this item (Cols. 3-4-8-9). It will be noted 
that under this assumption the values for pounds of 
equivalent coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles with oil-burn- 
ing locomotives (Col. 11) for each of the eighteen roads 
is different from that shown in Col. 5. The unit coal 
consumption of the coal-burning locomotives is of course 


per cent greater on the Group 1 roads where the 
electrified lines are principally on heavy mountain 
grades. 

The equivalent value used for equating electric power 
to coal, stated as pounds of coal per kw. hrs. (Col. 4) 
by the Group I roads averages 4.25, which is 169 per 
cent greater than the average value of 1.58 used by the 





—_ 


Table Il—A Comparison of Coal Equivalents of Electric Power on Six Railways, 1941 


























SECTION 1 SECTION 2 
Electric a os ~ 
Per cent power Equiv. val. used Equivalent coal in Avg. equivalent Equivalent Ib. coal per 
g. t. m, con- electric to coal Ib. per 1000 g. t. m. value 1000 g. t. m. 
with sumed— - “ ~ — a — — A ~ A a 
electric kw.hrs.per Kw. hrs. Lb. coal Elec. Steam All Kw. hrs. Lb. coal Elec. Steam All 
Road locos. 1000g.t.m. perton per kw. hr. locos. locos. locos. per ton per kw. hr. locos. locos. locos. 
(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 
Group I 
Ct. NOP ce. s655 60 1.4 32.22 350 5.72 184 91 96 470 4.25 137 91 96 
CMS. P.&P..... 8.7 30.19 380 5.26 159 109 115 470 4.25 128 109 112 
1 2, 2 Ne 2.5 84.46 684 2.92 246 83 87 470 4.25 338 83 91 
AVCTEREG. oc ck 6 ss 4.3 41.00 470 4.25 174 96 100 470 4.25 174 96 100 
Group II: 
WirgiMiOlhs 6 cise cscs 33.4 37.96 1,094 1.83 69 106 94 470 4.25 162 106 125 
WODGB Reo iivews sss os 14.1 21.49 1,333 1.50 32 124 112 470 4.25 91 124 120 
N. Y.N. H. & H.... 19.2 25.31 1,363 1.47 37 118 103 470 4.25 108 118 116 
Averages........... 15. 23.80 1,265 1.58 37 123 110 470 4.25 101 123 120 
Averages of total 
Groups Iand II..... 10.8 26.62 870 2.30 60 111 106 470 4.25 113 111 111 





Note: Gross ton-miles include the locomotive and tender. 


unchanged (Cols. 6 and 11); the values for pounds of 
equivalent coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles for all loco- 


‘motives (Col. 12) is slightly different for all except one 


of the Group I roads and is from 9 per cent to 20 per 
cent higher for each of the roads in Group II. While 
the averages for the Group I roads remain unchanged, 
since this is the base for the recalculation, the averages 
for the Group II roads, except for Cols. 6 and 11, are 
from 16 to 20 per cent higher in Section 2 than in Sec- 
tion 1 of the table, due to the effect of the difference in 
the equivalent value used for equating oil to coal which 
results in an average difference of 20 per cent in the 
weight of coal recorded per gallon of oil consumed. 


The Coal Equivalent of Electric Power 


Because of the fact that there is such wide variation 
in the equivalent values for equating electric power to 
coal used by the six railroads on which electrical oper- 
ation is sufficiently important to exert an appreciable 
effect upon the performance records in road freight serv- 
ice, we have prepared Table IT to set forth some interest- 
ing comparisons. 

The six roads have been listed in two groups. The 
three roads included in Group I use equivalent values 
in equating electric power to coal which vary from 350 
to 684 kw. hrs. per ton of coal and average 470. The 
three roads listed in Group II use equating values which 
vary from 1,094 to 1,363 and average 1,265 kw. hrs. 
per ton of coal. 

The percentage of the gross ton-mileage of each road 
that is made with electric locomotives (Col. 1) is shown 
to vary from 1.4 to 8.7, with an average of 4.3 per cent 
for the Group I roads, while this item varies from 14.1 
to 33.4, with an average of 15.5 per cent, for the Group 
IT roads. From this it follows that the choice of equiva- 
lent values for equating electric power to coal exercises 
a much more important influence on the final values of 
the fuel units reported for the Group II roads than for 
the Group I roads, which is clearly shown by the com- 
parison of Cols. 7 and 12. 

The electric power consumed in kw. hrs. per 1,000 
gtoss ton-miles (Col. 2) by the Group I roads averages 
41.00 and by the Group II roads averages 23.80—72.3 
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Group II roads. It is obvious that this very great differ- 
ence in the equating values used is principally responsible 
for the fact that the Group I roads report an average of 
174 lb. of equivalent coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles, made 
with electric locomotive (Col. 5) which is 370 per cent 
higher than the average of only 37 lb. reported by the 
Group II roads. ‘ 

Section 2 of Table II has been compiled in the same 
manner as was Section 2 of Table I, based upon applying 
to the calculation for each road the arithmetical average 
of the equivalent values used by the Group I roads, 
ie., 470 kw. hrs. per ton of coal or 4.25 Ib. of coal per 
kw. hr. When calculated in this manner the effects of 
differences in the equivalent values used for equating 
electric power to coal on the different roads are elim- 
inated from the computation and the effects of the dif- 
ferences in the actual unit consumption of electric power, 
in kw. hrs. per 1,000 gross ton-miles, alone appears. 
This produces an average for the Group II roads of 101 
Ib. of equivalent coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles made 
with electric locomotives (Col. 10) instead of the aver- 
age of 37 Ib. which was actually reported (Col. 5). 

Followed through to the final unit, equivalent pounds 
of coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles made by all locomotives 
(Col. 12) the average for the Group II roads becomes 
120 instead of the 110 (Col. 7) which was actually re- 
ported and the unit for each individual road in the group 
is correspondingly raised as shown by the comparison of 
Cols. 7 and 12. 

The demonstration afforded by these exhibits offers 
ample evidence of the important effect upon the fuel per- 
formance finally reported that is exercised by the mere 
choice of the equivalent values to be used in equating the 
several forms of fuel and power to coal. 

The standard or basis of equivalence with which the 
committee has found no disagreement in principle is: 
“A consistent equating value for any form of fuel or 
power is one that will produce a fuel unit, in pounds of 
equivalent coal per service unit, of the same order of 
value as that produced on the same territory by coal- 
burning locomotives in the same kind of service, and 
therefore the conversion factor or equating value used 
should be such that a road using electricity, fuel oil, 

(Continued on page 703) 
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The Santa Fe Aids the War Effort 


Strategic location and vital 
materials produced along 
this railway add_ greatly 


to demand for its services 


Long Locomotive Runs with Steam Engines Have Increased the Motive Power Capacity 


VERY department of the Santa Fe has been 
E speeded up to meet the vital transportation re- 

sponsibility which the war has placed upon this 
railway. The operating, mechanical, engineering and 
traffic departments have been in the front line. Before 
December 7, the Santa Fe was unusually busy in meet- 
ing the needs of our National Defense program, but im- 
mediately after Pearl Harbor, an unprecedented flood of 
traffic descended upon the railway, and operations had 
to be still further accelerated. 

The freight traffic now being handled on this railway 
is the heaviest in history. For the first six months of 
1942, the revenue ton miles totaled 12,332,196,000, com- 
pared with 7,923,899,000 for the same period in 1941, 
an increase of 55.6 per cent. In July, 1942, it was called 
on to move 179,823 carloads of revenue traffic, includ- 
ing 21,091 cars of oil, bringing the total movement of 
this commodity in the first seven months of 1942 to 
137,431 carloads. Passenger traffic has shown an even 
greater increase. In the first six months of 1942, the 
number of passengers carried one mile aggregated 1,075,- 
941,672, compared ‘with 571,220,535 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1941, an increase of 88.3 per cent. 

To handle this traffic, locomotives and cars, track and 
other equipment, have had to be maintained and im- 
proved with the highest efficiency possible; a program 
was developed for speedier handling, including expedited 
routing of military supplies ; and the officers of the engi- 
neering department, in addition to expediting their own 
work, were called upon by Federal authorities to co- 
operate in the location and operation of military bases 
and war production plants, to which undertaking the traf- 
fic and industrial staffs of the railway also contributed 
greatly. 

All these results had to be accomplished despite the 
fact that more than two thousand Santa Fe employees 
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have entered the armed forces, and enlistments since last 
December have been at the rate of 225 a month. The 
Santa Fe now has 57,000 employees, an increase of more 
than 8,700 in the last seven months. These new em- 
ployees are largely in train and engine service and in 
the shop, station and track forces. 


Important Traffic 


In the first six months of this year, 599,214,000 bar- 
rels of oil, or 88.2 per cent of the country’s total produc- 
tion, came from states served by the Santa Fe. Of this, 
236,296,000 barrels were produced in Texas alone. Coal 
is also found in abundant quantities in the Southwest, 
and steel, iron, lead, copper, zinc, chrome, tungsten, 
borax and many other essential minerals are moving in 
increasing large quantities from mines on the Santa Fe 
to smelters, mills, foundries and manufacturing plants. 
Large potash mines are located in eastern New Mexico 
and 90 per cent of the nation’s supply of sulphur comes 
from the Gulf Coast of Texas. 

To assist in the procurement of these vital minerals, 
the Santa Fe has established a mining department to 
explore the mining possibilities of the territory tributary 
to its lines, particularly California, Arizona and New 
Mexico. This department is working closely with federal 
agencies in the location of minerals required for war 
production, particularly tin, chrome and tungsten, the 
imports of which have been seriously restricted or com- 
pletely discontinued. 


Feeding the Nation 


Food crops form still another important contribution 
to the war effort and the Santa Fe serves a vast agri 
cultural empire. The winter. wheat crop of the United 
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States this year was the second largest in history, and 
approximately 60 per cent of the total crop was grown 
and harvested in states served by the Santa Fe, with 
some 33 per cent produced in Kansas alone: This ter- 
ritory also produces about 50 per cent of the nation’s 
corn, 38 per cent of the oats, 42 per cent of the barley, 
96 per cent of the grain sorghums, 100 per cent of the 
broom corn and 78 per cent of the rice. 

About 48 per cent of the nation’s cattle are raised in 
these states; 50 per cent of the hogs and nearly 50 per 
cent of the sheep and lambs. Livestock shipments aver- 
age 80,000 carloads annually on the Santa Fe, a figure 
which will probably be exceeded this year. The ranches 
and farms in the Santa Fe territory produce 40 per cent 
of the nation’s poultry, including 51 per cent of the 
turkeys. The huge production of fruits and vegetables 
in California, Arizona and Texas alone contributes a 
sizable proportion of the total production of the country. 


The Motive Power Situation 


To handle this vast and important traffic, which has 
been increasing rapidly, the cars and locomotives have 
had to be put in condition for maximum utilization. To 
aid in accomplishing this, the Santa Fe has placed its 
four major shops—at Topeka, Kan., Cleburne, Texas, 
Albuquerque, N. M., and San Bernardino, Calif..—on a 
16-hr. per day basis. 


The Santa Fe Is One of the Country’s Outstanding Troop 


Carriers 
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The power situation on the Santa Fe has been helped 
by the fact that is owns the largest fleet of Diesel-electric 
locomotives in operation on any railway. Since 1936, 
the Santa Fe has purchased 28 Diesel-electric road loco- 
motives, with a total of 115,600 h. p., and 48 Diesel- 








Tremendous Quantities of Oil Are Moving All-Rail From 
the Santa Fe Territory to the Eastern Seaboard 


electric switchers. Five of the latter were received and 
placed in service during August and September. This 
increase of 159,220 h. p. is the approximate increase in 
horsepower for all locomotives on the railway since 1936, 
since the increase in steam power has been virtually off- 
set by retirements. . 

Beginning early in 1941, the first Diesel-electric road 
freight engine was placed in service. The Santa Fe now 
operates 12 such locomotives, 8 of which were installed 
this year. These locomotives operate between Argentiye, 
Kan., and Belen, N. M., 877 miles, and between Wins- 
low, Ariz., and San Bernardino, Calif., 540 miles or be- 
tween Winslow and Bakersfield, Calif., 600 miles. The 
Diesel-electric passenger engines are operated between 
Chicago and Los Angeles, 2,227 miles, on the Super Chief 
and El Capitan, and between runs, are used for round 
trips from Chicago to Kansas City, or from Los Angeles 
to San Diego. Such locomotives are also operated be- 
tween Chicago and Tulsa and Oklahoma City and between 
Oakland, Calif., and Bakersfield. 

The runs of steam locomotives have also been extended 
materially. The Santa Fe has one through passenger 
locomotive run of 1,788 miles, between Argentine, Kan., 
and Los Angeles via Amarillo, Texas. Other long pas- 
senger runs with steam locomotives are from Los Angeles 
to Newton, Kan., 1,590 miles, and from Argentine, Kan., 
to Galveston, Texas, 923 miles. Steam freight locomo- 
tives also make materially longer runs to conserve power, 
the longest being from Argentine, Kan., to Cleburne, 
Texas. 

As of December 31, 1941, the Santa Fe owned 79,929 
freight cars of all types. Since then there have been 
added 75 covered hoppers, 70-tons capacity; 76 tank 
cars, 16,000-gal. capacity; and 1,182 regular box. cars 
and 263 auto-box cars of 50-tons capacity, making the 
total present supply 81,525 cars. The large tank cars 
have been particularly useful in taking care of the in- 
creasing all-rail oil movement. The covered hopper cars 
carry an average load of 150,000 Ib. of bulk cement, or 
about three times the tonnage that can be handled in 
sacks in a box car. 

The Santa Fe now has 100 specially designed cars for 
handling airplanes and airplane parts to serve the many 
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plants located on its line. Rush movements to these and 
other war production plants are handled in part by 200 
duai service cars, These cars are fitted with high-speed 
trucks and steam and signal lines so they can be handled 
in either passenger or freight trains, being included in 
regular passenger trains, or operated in blocks of 20 or 
30 as high-speed freight trains when the necessity arises. 


Much New Construction 


In addition to materially increased regular work, the 
engineering department of the Santa Fe has mobilized 
to assist in the emergency. After assisting in locating 
favorable sites for the establishment of military bases, 
ordnance plants, flying fields, training schools and war 
industry plants, the engineers mapped out the tracks and 
other facilities. In all, this rush expansion program 
called for 293 miles of new tracks. Some of this, beyond 
the right-of-way, was constructed by contractors; other 
sections were built by Santa Fe track forces. Connect- 
ing spur leads and sidetracks on railway property amount 
to 27.6 miles. 

Because of priorities, the regular betterment program 
of the railway has been curtailed somewhat. However, 
169.5 miles of new 112 and 131-lb. rail have been laid 
in 1942 and 357 miles have been re-surfaced, including 
tie and ballast renewals. Under the W. P. A. order of 
April 22, the railways are required to place relay rail at 
the disposal of the government to an amount equal to 
90 per cent of the new rail received. As of October 1, 
the Santa Fe had met and far exceeded this requirement 
by turning over 213 per cent of relay rail. 


Improved Communications 


An improvement and expansion program of the com- 
munication system, on which work was begun in 1940, 
has enabled the telegraph department to handle the vast- 
ly increased work. ‘This program has increased the 
capacity of the communication system about 150 per 
cent, through the adoption of multi-channel carrier tele- 
graph and telephone equipment, connecting all important 
offices and intermediate points on the system. In addi- 
tion, a comprehensive network of circuits has been in- 
stalled for teletype handling of wheel reports. In all, 
1,524 miles of carrier channels have been installed. 

Since December 7, telephone circuits have been set up 
and equipped for six new train-dispatching districts and 
33 additional dispatchers have been employed. Eleven 
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new communication offices have been established and 234 
operators and printer clerks hired to take care of the 
33 per cent increase in train orders and message traffic; 
while 17 additional telephone switchboard operators have 
been employed and 3 new private branch exchanges in- 
stalled. The department has increased its apprentice 
operator classes nearly 200 per cent, and is training 
women as operators. In the first seven months of this 
year, 45 women were graduated in these classes and 
placed in service. 


Handling Passengers 


Because of its transcontinental lines and the establish- 
ment of military encampments in large numbers in the 
Southwest, the Santa Fe is one of the country’s out- 
standing troop carriers. The passenger department has 
created a number of military bureaus which devote their 
entire time to co-operating with the Army and Navy in 
arranging and handling troop movements. The Santa 
Fe has amply demonstrated its ability to handle emer- 
gency passenger traffic. As examples, on July 5, a 
seven-section train transported 4,919 passengers from 
San Diego to Los Angeles. On another recent occasion, 
all buses in the Southern California area were suddenly 
commandeered, leaving thousands of people stranded. 
The Santa Fe quickly assembled equipment and handled 
6,111. passengers between Los Angeles and San Diego 
between 4 p. m. and midnight. 

On January 1, 1941, the Santa Fe had 1,392 passenger 
cars in service. Since then, 14 baggage-storage mail 
cars; 7 baggage cars, and 10 diners have been added. 
Even with these 10 additional diners, the demand has 
been so great that a combination service has been estab- 
lished to take care of the overflow at Harvey eating 
houses along the line. 


SALVAGE IN ENGLAND.—To make certain that every scrap of 
waste material throughout its system shall be saved, the London 
& North Eastern has appointed in each of its departments a 
“chief salvage master” who will be responsible for organizing 
and encouraging the work of salvage collection within the 
department concerned. Every station, dock, hotel, yard and 
workshop will have a salvage master, whose duties will be to 
make the salvage of all materials at their particular place 100 
per cent effective. These appointments in no way supersede the 
company’s stringent salvage instructions and are intended merely 
to cut out small waste which might otherwise be overlooked. 
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Above—High Dwarf And Hand- 
Throw Derail on a Turn-Out. 
Right—A Typical Power Switch 
Machine and Station Entering Signal 





C. T. C. Saves Train Time on 
the Southern Pacific 


New project relieves congestion on a 17-mile bottle- 
neck, thus expediting operations on an entire division 


O relieve congestion, the Southern Pacific com- 
pleted the installation of centralized traffic control 
on a 17-mile single-track section of heavy grades 

and curvature on August 13. These new signaling 
facilities immediately reduced the overall time of trains 
on this section, thereby increasing the capacity of this 
bottle-neck to the extent that operations have been facili- 
tated on the division as a whole. 

Between West and East, the two ends of the new 
centralized traffic control section, the line crosses a 
ridge, the crest being in a tunnel 3,600 ft. long. From 
West the grade ascends for four miles to the summit at 
varying rates, mostly about 2.2 per cent. Of ten curves, 
three are 10 deg., three are 7 deg., one is 4 deg. 30 min. 
and three are 3 deg. From East to the summit, 12.5 
miles, the grade ascends at varying rates, with a large 
proportion between 2 per cent and 2.2 per cent. In this 
12.5 miles there are 42 curves, of which 26 are 10 deg. 
In addition to the tunnel through the summit, there are 
three other tunnels in this distance, totaling about 2,150 
ft. in length. Because of the curvature and grades, 
speeds are limited to 30 m. p. h. for passenger trains 
and 18 m. p. h. for freight trains in both directions, 
except that the limit for passenger trains is 35 m. p. h. 
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All 
freight trains and most of the passenger trains require 
helper locomotives up the grades. 


for 4.1 miles between Siding No. 4 and East. 


Track Layout and Train Movements 


East is a sub-division point where all freight trains 
enter and depart from a yard. Helper locomotives are 
coupled to the freight trains in the yard. Westbound 
passenger trains hold the main line, and a helper is 
coupled to the head end. At West a special siding and 
crossovers are provided to permit helpers to cut in or 
cut out of trains when on the main track or on the 
passing track. Between West and East, there are five 
passing tracks with car capacities as shown on the dia- 
gram. At Siding 2, a set of crossovers is provided be- 
tween the main line and the passing track so that the 
two portions of this siding can be used separately to 
hold opposing trains while a third train passes. 

The Southern Pacific routes much of its freight and 
some of its passenger traffic over an alternate line, the 
section between West and East being a part of a route 
used primarily for passenger trains, fast merchandise 
freight trains and other freight trains required in local 
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service between stations on this line. Five passenger 
trains are operated in each direction daily. Several 
months ago, four more passenger trains were removed 
from the schedule to release equipment and locomotives 
for other service. From one to as many as four extra 
sections of certain overnight trains are operated on some 
nights, the peak being on week-end nights. Other move- 
ments require as many as ten or more additional extra 
passenger trains in a 24-hour period. One merchandise 
freight train is operated in each direction on passenger 
train schedule while three other freight trains are 
scheduled westbound and two eastbound. On heavy 
traffic days, from three to four extra sections of each 
scheduled freight train are required. 

Thus the total number of train movements over this 
territory averages from 33 to 36 daily. As a general 
rule, the helper locomotives operate through from East 
to West or vice versa. As long as the number of trains 
in each direction are about equal and properly dis- 
tributed, no light movements of helpers are required. 
For example, on a typical day there were only five oc- 
casions in which a helper was run light between the 
two ends of the territory. 

For many years this 17-mile section of mountain grade 
has been the bottleneck which limited the capacity of 
the entire division. Trains of the same name are sched- 
uled to leave each of two terminals at the same time. 
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a. m., during which time four scheduled passenger trains 
and the two merchandise trains are handled. On some 
nights, the freight trains require one extra section, and 
one of the passenger trains may run in as many as four 
sections in each direction, thus increasing the number 
of meets and the congestion of trains. 


Solution of the Problem 


For many years this section of line has been pro- 
tected by automatic block signaling, the passing track 
switches being operated by hand-throw stands, and train 
movements were authorized by time-table and train or- 
ders. On account of the mountainous character of the 
terrain and the tunnels, the addition of a second main 
track, as a means for increasing track capacity, or the 
reconstruction of the single-track line to reduce the 
curvature and grade as a means for increasing the speed 
of trains when in motion, would be so expensive as to 
be beyond reason. The only logical solution, therefore, 
was to install centralized traffic control by means of 
which a considerable proportion of the train time pre- 
viously lost in delays could be saved, thus not only re- 
ducing the total time for each train, but also getting 
each train off the territory more quickly, thereby per- 
mitting other trains to enter. Thus the capacity of the 
existing line could be increased. _ 
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Fig. 1—Plan Showing the Locations of the Tracks, Switches and Signals 


On the basis of train time, the territory between East 
and West is midway between these terminals so that 
paired trains of opposing directions meet in this section. 
On account of the heavy curvature and grades, the 
speeds are limited to the extent that the best possible 
running time eastbound between West and East is 34 
minutes, and westbound 37 minutes. These periods are 
so long that train schedules cannot be set back or ad- 
vanced to allow the meets to be made off of this terri- 
tory. As a result, in this 17-mile section, six of the 
passenger trains have one scheduled meet, two have two 
meets and two have three meets. Each of the two over- 
night merchandise freight trains has three meets. 

The three-hour peak is between 12:35 a. m. and 3:13 
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Because of the numerous meets between trains, the 
power switches included in the new centralized traffic 
control system accomplish a considerable proportion of 
the total saving in train time. The turnouts are No. 14 
so that trains can make diverging moves to or from the 
main track at speeds up to 25 m. p. h.; therefore, the 
trains can now enter or depart from passing tracks at 
normal speed and without stopping to permit the oper- 
ation of hand-throw stands. Circumstances vary, de- 
pending on the grades, the curvature and the length, as 
well as the direction of trains, but, on the average, the 
power switch machines save about 4 to 6 minutes when 
a train is entering a passing track and about 6 to 10 
minutes when departing. The signaling is so arranged 


Each Power Switch is 
Operated by a Dual- 
Control, Low-Voltage 
D-C. Switch Machine 
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The C.T.C. Control Ma- 
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. that an engineman is informed whether a passing track or more. On August 13, No. 8 was late and No. 9 was 

is unoccupied when he is heading in. Also, when de- advanced to Siding No. 3; otherwise it would have been 

8 parting, he is iiformed whether one, two or more auto- held at Siding No. 4 because time would not have been 

matic blocks ahead have been cleared by a preceding available under the previous method to enable train or- 
train. ders to be changed to take advantage of changing con- 

For these reasons, a train can move out of one pass- ditions. 

0.8 Siding No.3 Siding No.4 Siding No.5 “East” 
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als on the New Centralized Traffic Control Territory 

a ing track over the main line to the next passing track, Instances similar to those just described occur numer- 

( and get into the clear in approximately 17 minutes less ous times each day, so that, in brief, the centralized traf- 

time than such a move could be made previously when fic control has accomplished the objective for which it 
hand-throw switches were in service. was installed; i. e., track capacity has been increased 

‘ Another means for saving time with the centralized to the extent that all trains offered can now be accepted 

traffic control results from the O. S. indication lamps promptly without delay at either end and can be moved 


and the automatic train graph on the control machine, 
by means of which the dispatcher knows of the progress 
being made by each train, so that he can advance trains 
for meets at close timing. With one exception, the 
passing tracks will hold from 103 to 175 cars. Thus, 
trains can be run through sidings without losing much 
time. On account of the lengths of the sidings, non- 
stop meets are numerous. For example, on August 12, 
two passenger trains, No. 8 eastbound and No. 9 west- 
bound, made a non-stop meet at Siding No. 4, where the 
capacity of the siding is only 43 cars. The head end of 
No. 9 passed the east switch at 1:03 p. m. and. was in 
the clear on the passing track at 1:04 p.m. The head 
end of No. 8 passed the west switch at 1:05 p. m. and 
the east switch at 1:06 p. m. In the meantime, No. 9 
passed through the siding without stopping, and de- 
parted from the west switch at 1:06%4 p.m. On August 
13, these two trains met at Siding No. 2, the head ends 
of the trains passing their respective “first” switches at 
practically the same time, and No. 9 going through the 
passing track, and the meet was made without either 
train stopping. 

Trains No. 8.and No. 9 are scheduled to meet at 
Siding No. 5 at 2:44 p. m. In the instance on August 
12 referred to above, No. 8 was late, and if No. 9 had 
been held at Siding No. 5 for the meet instead of ad- 
vancing to Siding No. 4, it would have lost 15 minutes 
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portion to the mileage and physical conditions involved. 


Changes in Flagging Rule 99 


Field observations showed that much valuable train 
time and track occupancy was consumed when providing 
flag protection when trains stopped because in most in- 
stances the flagman was required to go back around 
curves, and the time consumed in returning long dis- 
tances was excessive. Numerous stops are also made 
at stations when taking water or when cutting in or 
cutting out helper locomotives. In view of the fact that 
the centralized traffic control includes complete auto- 
matic block signal protection, it was decided to modify 
compliance with the flagging Rule 99, so that flagging 
protection is not now required when a train makes a 
stop between head blocks at a controlled siding, except 
for trains carrying passengers. Flagging is required, 
however, if a train makes an unusual stop at points be- 
tween stations.. On the average this change in the ap- 
plication of Rule 99 saves from 5 to 10 minutes for 
each stop by a tonnage freight train. 

The turnouts at the ends of passing tracks, which 
are equipped with power machines, are No. 14 with 
24-ft. points so that diverging moves to or from the 
main line can be made at speeds up to 25 m. p. h. which 
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in general is near the maximum train speed on the main 


approaching train which is to take siding cannot. see 
whether the siding is occupied. When the switch is 
reversed for a train to take siding, it is necessary to 
provide a signal to govern movements over the switch 
in the reverse position. In addition to indicating that 
the power-operated switch is locked in the reverse posi- 
tion and the track section over the switch is not occu- 
pied, this signal also indicates whether the siding is 
unoccupied or occupied by a preceding train. Referring 
to Fig. 2, if the switch is reversed for a train to enter 
the passing track and that track is unoccupied, the lower 
unit of station-entering signal 5 displays a green aspect 
under a red in the top unit, which authorizes the train 
to head in and stop in the clear on the siding. Advance 
information is given by the display of a yellow aspect 
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compared with the practice of only red or yellow, affords 


line in much” of ‘this territory, On account of the the advantage that when a green aspect is displayed the 


numerous curves and mountains, the engineman of an 


engineman knows that two or more blocks ahead are un- 
occupied, and that he can pull out and accelerate to 
normal speed, assured ‘that he will not need to approach 
signal No. 8 prepared to stop. 


No Red With a Green 


A special practice on the Southern Pacific is that on 
a two-unit signal, such as station-entering signal 5, if 
the line-up is for a through move on the main line with 
a green aspect in the top unit, the lamp in the lower 
unit is not then lighted, this being different from the 
conventional practice of a red light also in the lower 
unit. The thought on the Southern Pacific is that a 
clear aspect should not include a red light because an 
engineman might see this red light before he saw the 
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- Fig. 2—Typical Signaling Arrangement 


on the distant signal 7. If any part of the siding is 
occupied by a preceding train, and a second train is to 
be headed in, the lower arm of signal 5 displays yellow, 
under a red in the top unit. This aspect warns that a 
train is to head in at slow speed, prepared to stop short 
of the train already on the siding. If the siding is 
occupied by an opposing train, or the signal at the other 
end of the siding has been cleared for a movement into 
the siding, signal 5 cannot be cleared and displays its 
most restrictive aspect, red over red. 

If the sighting distance in approach to the station- 
entering signal 5 is adequate, advance information for 


either of the two circumstances explained above is given . 


by a yellow aspect on the distant signal 7. If local 
conditions are such that the sighting distance to signal 
5 is short, when signal 5 displays an aspect of green 
under red for a diverging move into an unoccupied pass- 
ing track, then distant signal 7 displays a yellow over 
green aspect, but if signal 5 displays an aspect of yel- 
low under red for a diverging move into an occupied 
passing track, then distant signal 7 displays an aspect 
of yellow only. Thus, if the passing track is not occu- 
pied, a freight train can proceed prepared to head in 
on the passing track rather than reducing speed pre- 
pared to stop short of signal 5. The extra lower unit 
on the distant signal is normally extinguished, being 
lighted only under the circumstances explained above. 

The previous semaphore automatic block signals were 
removed, and the new installation includes searchlight- 
type signals for the semi-automatic signals at the passing 
tracks as well as the intermediate signals. All of the 
relays as well as line control circuits were installed new 
as a part of the C. T. C. project. 

Referring to Fig. 2, the leave-siding signals, such as 
No. 3 and No. 4, are capable of displaying three aspects. 
For a following train movement, if a train has passed 
signal 8 and is occupying that block, and if a control is 
sent out to cause a Proceed aspect to be displayed on 
leave-siding signal 4, with a preceding train occupying 
the block of automatic signal No. 8, signal 4 will then 
display an Approach aspect, yellow. On the other hand, 
if the preceding train is beyond automatic signal 10, 
signal 4 would then display the Clear aspect, green. 
The use of the three aspects, red, yellow and green, as 
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green, and thus cause confusion in his mind. Thus on 
the Southern Pacific, the lamp in the lower unit is 
lighted in combination with that in the top unit only 
when a diverging route is set up, or as a red under a 
red for the absolute stop aspect. 


Call-On Signal Aspects 


At some of the stations, such as East, where a helper 
locomotive must pass an absolute signal displaying a 
Stop aspect in order to be coupled to a standing train, 
a special C. T. C. controlled call-on signal is provided 
for authorizing the helper to move into the occupied 
block. This aspect is given by a third lamp unit mounted 
on the mast below the other two units. Normally the 
lamp is extinguished, but, when a couple-up move is to 
be made, control is sent out from the office and the helper 
locomotive is moved on to a short track circuit about 50 
ft. long in approach to the signal, at which time the 
signal displays red in each of the two upper units and 
a flashing yellow in the special bottom unit. The reason 
for making the track circuit short is to force the helper 
locomotive to come to a stop or reduce to very low speed 
before the flashing yellow call-on aspect will appear. An 
additional feature is that the train must have occupied the 
station-limit track circuit for more than a minute and a 
half, which checks that that train must be stopped before 
the call-on aspect can be displayed for the helper loco- 
motive. 


Signal Protection at Hand-Throw Turnouts 


At the main-line turnouts which are not equipped with 
power switch machines, but which are still operated by 
hand-throw stands, a high-dwarf signal is located oppo- 
site the clearance point to govern moves to the main 
line. A telephone is provided at each of these locations 
so that the conductor of a train on the siding can secure 
information from the dispatcher to insure that the move- 
ment of the train on to the main line will not interfere 
with other trains. 

Providing the dispatcher has not sent out controls to 
clear either of the semi-automatic signals admitting 
trains to the section, including the hand-throw switch, 
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the two two-wire line control circuits between passing 
tracks are energized. Under these circumstances, when 
a trainman operates the stand to remove the derail from 
the track on the turnout, and operates the hand-throw 
stand to reverse the main-line switch, the signal will 
display a Proceed aspect to authorize the train to occupy 
the main track. 


C. T. C. Machine Is Portable 


The office building in which the C. T. C. control ma- 
chine is located is of one-story frame construction. In 
consideration of the fire hazard, the C. T. C. control 
machine is mounted on large-sized casters 6 in. in diam- 
eter, so that in case of fire it can easily be pulled out of 
the building, a set of double doors being provided for 
this purpose. A detachable plug connection for incom- 
ing wires is provided on the machine as a quick discon- 
nect feature. 

All of the C. T. C. apparatus, other than that in 
the machine, is contained in fire-proof housings remote 
from the station building, and a multiple emergency 
cable with plug-in connectors is available so that, after 
the machine is out of the station, this cable can be 
connected and the system cut in service. 


Indicators for Users of Motor Cars 


On account of the numerous train movements and the 
short sighting distances, indicators which show whether 
a train is approaching, were installed at numerous points 
on this territory so that track forces, maintainers and 
others using motor cars can know when they can pro- 
ceed with safety. These indicators are similar in con- 
struction and appearance to those ordinarily used as 
switch indicators on some roads. The locations and the 
spacings of the indicators are based on the practice 
that, having seen an indicator displaying clear, a man 
on a motor car has time to proceed at about 15 m. p. h. 
to the next indicator and set his car off the track before 
any train traveling at normal speed might arrive. When 
the track within the limits of control is not occupied, 
the corresponding indicator is normally energized to 
display Clear. Thus the operator of a motor car is not 
required to stop to push a button before gaining the 
information needed. 


Power Switches Well Constructed 


Previously the main-track switches in this territory 
were operated by hand-throw stands, with the exception 
that spring mechanisms with mechanical facing-point 
locks were in service at the ends of double track, as well 
as at the north switch at Siding No. 4 and at both of 


the switches at Siding No. 3. As a part of the C. T. C. 
project, Type-M-22A dual-control low-voltage d-c. elec- 
tric switch machines were installed at all passing tracks 
and at the ends of double track. In order to facilitate 
operation by minimizing friction, each set of switch 
points is equipped with a set of roller bearings which 
normally support the points free of the slide plates. The 
weight of a car or locomotive works against spring action 
to push the points down onto the slide plates. 

At each power switch, three 1-in. by 9-in. insulated 
gage plates were installed with Racor adjustable rail 
braces. Two of these plates extend out under the switch 
machine, which fits snugly between toe plates; thus lost 
motion between the rails and the machine is prevented. 
The toe plates and the riser plates at the rails are welded 
in place. 

This installation of centralized traffic control was 
planned and installed by the signal forces of the Southern 
Pacific under the direction of R. D. Moore, signal engi- 
neer. 

The major items of signaling equipment were furnished 
by the Union Switch & Signal Company. 


Australian Railway 


Builds Own Locomotives 


T the Islington workshops of the South Australian 
Railways, normal locomotive repair operations are 
now being supplemented by the construction of 

shells, tools, gages, gun mountings for tanks, machine 
gun carriers, aircraft parts and a large machine building 
program in addition to the construction of new locomo- 
tives, passenger and freight cars. The shops are work- 
ing 24 hours a day for six and, in some instances, seven 
days a week. 

Rail traffic has increased over 38 per cent on the South 
Australian Railways during the last three years, and the 
increased motive power requirements have been met 
largely by quicker turn round at terminals, reduced shop- 
ping time and transferring certain maintenance oper- 
ations from other points to the Islington workshops. 

The illustration shows one of nine South Australian 
720-Class locomotives now being built at Islington and, 
within the next few months, it is planned to begin the 
construction of seven 4-8-4 type locomotives which will 
be equipped with roller bearings throughout. The first 
of these locomotives will be fired with pulverized semi- 
bituminous coal, of which large supplies are available. 
It is planned to conduct extensive service tests of this 
locomotive. 


One of Nine 2-8-4 Type Locomotives Now Being Built at the Islington Workshops of the South Australian Railways 
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Efficiency for Victory 


Investment Bankers 


Weigh RR Prospects’ 


RIVATE capital must realize that the restoration 

P of the credit of the railroads is of prime importance 

to the maintenance of our capitalistic and free en- 
terprise system. 

The present continued lack of interest on the part of 
private capital—and the pessimistic attitude toward rail- 
road securities in general, as expressed by some finan- 
cial services, some insurance companies, some banks and 
a great many individuals investors—would be more 
alarming if we did not have reasonable grounds to look 
for a favorable change. We hope this change will occur 
because we should hate to see government ownership of 
the railroads and the far-reaching consequences that 
would follow. 

The war is demonstrating in a most emphatic manner 
how vitally important the railroads are to our country. 
They are a national necessity and it is most important 
that our total railroad plant be preserved, maintained 
and enlarged—not only for future national emergencies, 
but for all periods of general business activity. This can- 
not be done unless their credit is properly restored and 
a proper market again created for their securities. 


Where Is the “Excess Capacity’? Now? 


Where would we be today if that part of our railroad 
plant that was not being used a few years ago had been 
junked and the securities represesting it wiped out? 
That was the solution that was at that time suggested 
by a great many people. A recent editorial in Railway 
Age says: 

“A realistic national transportation policy must recog- 
nize the national necessity of maintaining for periods of 
national emergency a large and efficient railway plant— 
even if in other periods a large part of it is to be con- 
sidered merely stand-by plant. It must also recognize 
that such a plant cannot be assured in periods of emer- 
gency unless in all periods there is available enough in- 
come to provide and maintain it—including the stand-by 
part, if such a part there must be.” 

We all know that gross revenues of the railroads are 
making new highs and it is also true that the companies 
have placed themselves in stronger financial condition 
than ever before: All of this, however, is ignored by 
investors. Few are interested in these high earnings, 
because they are considered temporary and due entirely 
to the war production program. Earnings may not con- 
tinue at the present high rate after the war, although 
we must remember that the railroads will have to play a 
very important part in the general world-wide rehabilita- 
tion program that will follow. Therefore we can reason- 
ably expect earnings substantially better than seem to be 
indicated by the present investment opinion of railroad 
securities. 

The answer to the present pessimistic attitude seems 
to lie in the fear of increased and ruinous competition 
after the war—principally from the air lines. Of course 
the railroads will lose some light freight traffic and a lot 
of passenger traffic to the air lines and’we predict a great 
development in this form of transportation. However, 
we believe that much too fantastic pictures are being 
painted. Our imaginations are being stimulated and it 


* This article is the report, practically in its entirety, of the Railroad 

Ss mis, chairman) of the Investment 

Bankers’ Association of America, presented at the recent convention of 
that association. : 
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becomes easy to exaggerate the possibilities of cargo 
planes in moving large volumes of freight. There still 
is also a tendency to exaggerate the loss of business to 
the trucks—most of which took place some years ago. 


What Will Air Competition Do? 


The backbone of the railroad business has been the 
long-haul mass transportation of heavy and bulky freight. 
Neither airplanes nor trucks can compete successfully in 
this field. The short-haul and package freight, although 
profitable, formed a relatively minor part of the railroad 
business and this is also true of the passenger business. 
The financial difficulties of the railroads caused by the 
low earnings of recent years were due primarily to the 
extensive collapse in heavy traffic. 

W. A. Patterson, president of the United Air Lines, 
and recognized as one of the leading authorities on avia- 
tion, recently gave to the chairman of this committee a 
statement on the question, “Will the airplane supplant 
the railroads?” We are attaching a copy of his complete 
statement and making it a part of this report. We urge 
everyone interested in railroad securities to read his 
statement. It speaks for itself. 

In the future the railroads will continue to have peri- 
ods of boom and prosperity and some periods of depres- 
sion just like many other basic industries (such as the 
steel industry) but their earnings should fluctuate less 
than in many industrial fields. The outlook for the rail- 
roads depends, of course, on general business conditions 
and when, for example, the airlines are enjoying pros- 
perous times the rails will probably also have good busi- 
ness. 

The great increase in the efficiency of operation of the 
railroads is still not fully appreciated. In previous re- 
ports we have listed various examples and in this brief 
report we will not repeat them. Fairman Dick, a mem- 
ber of this committee, said in a recent article: “Never 
in railroad history has the pace of improvement in effi- 
ciency of operation been as fast as in the last ten years— 
Class I Railroads in 1929 had operating earnings of 
$1,200 million. If they had been able to operate at that 
time with the efficiency they showed in 1941 they would 
have earned $2,400 million.” 


Improved Railroad Efficiency 


Along this same line, Ernest E. Norris, president of 
the Southern Railway, said: “The war is having an effect 
on the railroads that guarantees the future of the indus- 
try. We are learning to do things that we never dreamed 
were possible. And the urgent necessity for getting more 
use out of our plant, out of our cars and locomotives is 
stimulating the inventiveness, the ingenuity and the re- 
sourcefulness of everyone connected with the railroad 
business. The railroads will come out of the war with 
the respect and confidence of a grateful people. They 
will have the most efficient plant they have ever had. 
They will have the best trained personnel in railroad 
history. They will have the most effective techniques 
ever devised for the transport service of a nation. They 
will have perfected machinery for cooperation between 
those who operate and those who use the railroads. And 
they will have a record of achievement that will make a 
shining page in history.” 

We now want to call attention to important pieces of 
legislation that are pending. The Senate included cer- 
tain provisions in the tax bill just passed which are of 
great importance to the railroads and which should great- 
ly help raiJroad credit. ; 

1. A provision for the preservation of the old prop- 
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erty basis of railroads going through reorganization. 
This is important in determining the excess profits tax 
exemption based on invested capital and in measuring 
depreciation. 

2. A provision which prevents a railroad from incur- 
ring an income tax liability due to a scale down of debt 
in reorganization. 

3. Permission for all corporations to purchase their 
own bonds at less than par without incurring an income 
tax liability on the “profit” represented by the discount. 
The new ‘law strikes out the provision in the existing 
law requiring a showing of financial unsoundness. 

It is hoped and expected that these provisions will be 
retained in the final bill. 

This report may seem somewhat “bullish” in spots 
but that wasn’t our purpose. There are still plenty of 
problems confronting the railroads, but the point we 
want to stress is that because they are so essential to 
the industrial life of our country it is most important 
that they be kept on a sound financial and operating 
basis and that private capital do the job. The govern- 
ment now recognizes the importance of the railroads and 
the necessity for their financial soundness. We hope 
this viewpoint will continue after the war. 

[The statement by President Patterson of United Air 
Lines follows :] 


Air Transport Costs Still High 


“The importance of the airplane as a combat instru- 
ment in modern warfare and as a transport medium for 
the strategic movement of critical supplies required in 
the conduct of war is well known and cannot be over- 
emphasized. Consideration of these facts gives natural 
rise to enthusiastic speculation regarding the post-war 
possibilities of commercial air transportation. Visions of 
huge air liners and towed glider ‘sky trains’ carrying a 
major share of the world’s commerce over sea and’ land 
are everywhere being publicized today in newspaper and 
magazine articles and in public utterances. 

“When using present wartime publicity as a basis for 
evaluating the peacetime future of commercial air trans- 
port it should be remembered that the dollar sign is a 
very unimportant part of the wartime transport formula. 
In peacetime commerce, however, the dollar cost of trans- 
portation becomes all important. In order to accomplish 
transportation by air it is necessary to pay the cost of 
overcoming the force of gravity in addition to the cost 
of forward propulsion. It is very easy to run into a 
situation where the weight of aircraft fuel required ex- 
ceeds the weight of the payload that can be carried. In 
some operations, in fact, the capacity of surface carriers 
needed to supply fuel for an air operation would be more 
than sufficient to accommodate the air cargo in the first 
place. At present the cost of transport by air is between 
30 and 50 times the cost of transport of the bulk of com- 
modities by surface means. 


Railroads Will Also Improve 


“Undoubtedly, future technological development will 
make possible a great reduction in the cost of flying an 
airplane. But the aircraft industry has by no means a 
corner on all the brains in the country. The railroads 
too can, aud undoubtedly will, cut their costs by means 
of engineering and operating advances permitting greater 
speeds and increased plant and equipment utilization. In 
aviation, operating costs are higher in relation to fixed 
costs than in other forms of transportation and_there- 
fore increased volume should have a lesser importance 
among the possibilities for cost reduction. While towed 
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gliders have a significant strategic importance in combat 
operations, and may find application in certain commer- 
cial situations, the ‘sky train’ cannot be relied upon as 
a producer of tremendous savings in the cost of moving 
things by air. There appears to be no magic cost saving 
in cutting an airplane up into little pieces and then tying 


_ the pieces together. 


Plane’s Advantage Is In Time-Saving 


“Compared to other transport media the airplane can 
claim a rate premium based largely on the value of the 
time it saves. An individual is easily persuaded that his 
time is worth the added cost of air travel, especially when 
this factor is considered in conjunction with convenience, 
comfort, and such other intangibles as the romance and 
prestige associated with travel by air. But an inanimate 
piece of cargo presents a different problem. Here the 
time saved must be business time, and it must be strictly 
worth the saving. A large number of important centers 
are served by overnight surface transport—what advan- 
tage is to offset the higher cost of the airplane there? 
And for the large bulk of commodities, speed in transit 
is a relatively unimportant consideration, the most im- 
portant factor being the rate of flow, merely the laying 
down at destination of a given number of tons per month. 
The airplane cannot hope to compete in this field, which 
constitutes by far the majority of the cargo now trans- 
ported by the steamships and the railroads. 

“The future of the airplane in commerce is indeed 
great, but it appears that this future will be realized 
without serious embarrassment to the steamship lines or 
to the railroads. The volume of domestic air cargo could 
increase one hundred-fold and yet capture only one tenth 
of one per cent of the freight-ton miles now carried by 
the American railroads. And that is without consider- 
ing the airplane’s real contribution to the picture, the 
creation of its own market, the people and the merchan- 
dise that could never move at all were it not for the speed 
in transit that the airplane makes possible. Our economy 
demands the services of all the various types of trans- 
port media, each fulfilling the requirements peculiar to 
its own inherent characteristics. It would appear that 
the airplane cannot supplant, but instead will supplement 
the railroads.” 


What Coal Equivalents Do 


To Fuel Performance Records 
(Continued from page 693) 


gasoline or Diesel fuel could at any time return to the 
use of coal without affecting the values of the fuel per- 
formance units on the territory in question.” 

The report was signed by E. E. Ramey (chairman), 
fuel engineer, B. & O., Baltimore, Md.; P. E. Buettell, 
fuel supervisor, C. M. St. P. & P., Chicago; J. G. 
Crawford, fuel engineer, C. B. & Q., Chicago; J. R. 
Jackson, engineer of tests, Mo. Pac., St. Louis, Mo.; 
H. Morris, superintendent fuel and locomotive perform- 
ance, C. of N. J., Jersey City, N. J.; E. G. Sanders, 
fuel conservation engineer, A. T. & S. F., Topeka, Kan.; 
W. R. Sugg,* superintendent fuel conservation and 
lubrication, Mo. Pac., St. Louis, Mo.; W. J. Tapp, 
supervisor fuel conservation, D. & R. G. W., Denver, 
Colo.; R. J. Tucker, assistant to fuel supervisor, C. & 
O., Richmond, Va., and R. S. Twogood, fuel engineer, 
Sou. Pac., San Francisco, Calif. 





* Mr. Sugg is now general supervisor of air brakes at St. Louis. 
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Junking Objectors 
Will Get Hearing 


No more lines to be torn up 
until ODT weighs protests 
of complainants 


Because of complaints based on the “sum- 
mary character” of previous procedures, 
the Office of Defense Transportation will 
hereafter give interested parties an oppor- 
tunity to protest against action to requisi- 
tion rail on “non-essential” lines before 
ODT certifies such action to the War Pro- 
duction Board. As explained in an Octo- 
ber 25 statement from Director Eastman, 
the new procedures provide that WPB re- 
quests for certification will be made public 
by ODT; the latter will then issue an ex- 
aminer’s proposed report which will be 
subject to comment and criticism from in- 
terested parties. 

The proposed reports will be made by 
Interstate Commerce Commission Examin- 
er Ralph H. Jewell, who has been loaned 
to ODT. If possible they will be made 
within one week after requests for certifi- 
cation has been received and made public. 
“This report,” the announcement went on, 
“will at once be made public and copies 
will be transmitted with the utmost expe- 
dition to those who have made request 
therefor. An opportunity will be given to 
send in writing to the Office of Defense 
Transportation, on or before a date speci- 
fied in the report and which will be not 
less than two weeks from the date it is 
made public, comments and criticisms upon 
either the facts stated in the report or upon 
the recommendations. If desired these 
comments and criticisms may be presented 
by representatives of the protestants in per- 
son to Mr. Jewell within the period stated. 
After receipt of any such statement in 
writing, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion will as soon as possible make its cer- 
tification to the War Production Board.” 

Mr. Eastman pointed out that WPB asks 
ODT “to make a quick survey of each line 
as to which requisitioning is proposed for 
the purpose of certifying whether the track 
in question is or is not essential to trans- 
portation service during a war economy.” 
The ODT director emphasized that this 
question is not as broad as that upon which 
the I. C. C. passes in determining whether 
“public convenience and necessity” permit 
an abandonment. He does believe, how- 
ever, that ODT should consider “not only 
whether the line is useful for the trans- 
portation of critical war materials, muni- 
tions, troops, and the like, but also whether 
it performs other service which is of essen- 
tial importance from the standpoint of the 
general public interest.” Nevertheless, the 
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conclusions reached “must, of course, be 
related to war conditions.” 

Mr. Eastman also reiterated his previ- 
ously-expressed view that “the owning 
railroad company remains under obligation 
to resume operations whenever it is pos- 
sible to replace the rails, unless and until 
authority to abandon is obtained from the 
commission.” He also stressed the “great 
need” of the military services for relay 
rails, and noted how I. C. C. abandonment 
procedures have been considered “too 
slow.” Thus the exercise of the war pow- 
ers under which WPB is proceeding. 


New Title for WPB’s Railroad 
Salvage Director 


B. C. Bertram is now chief of the Rail- 
road Unit, Conservation Division, War 
Production Board, his title having been 
changed from that of salvage director for 
railroads. 


U. S. Chamber Sponsors Railroad 
Broadcast 


Present achievements and post-war po- 
tentialities of the railroad industry will be 
discussed by Eric A. Johnston, president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and R. V. Fletcher, vice-president of the 
Association of American Railroads, in the 
November 5 program of the Chamber’s 
“Victory—and You” series. The program 
will be carried on the 206 stations of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System from 9:15 to 
9:30 p. m. 


WMC Representative for 
Training in Transport 


Labor training problems of the trans- 
portation and non-ferrous mining indus- 
tries will be dealt with directly by a 
specially appointed representative of. the 
Apprentice and Training Services of the 
War Manpower Commission, Chairman 
Paul V. McNutt announced October 28. 
The representative is Edward E. Goshen, 
with headquarters at Denver, Colo., who 
will continue also his present work of 
supervising the two Western Apprentice 
and Training Service regions. 

Mr. Goshen, the announcement said, “will 
work in close collaboration with the Office 
of Defense Transportation, which he has 
served for several months as training ad- 
visor.” Problems directly or indirectly in- 
volving training of workers on the job 
submitted by railroads, over-the-road truck 
and bus lines, local bus, street car, sub- 
way and elevated services, taxicab com- 
panies, and waterway transportation fa- 
cilities will be referred to him. 

Mr. Goshen, a printer by trade, has 
taken “an active part in the labor move- 
ment in Colorado and neighboring states.” 
He was secretary-treasurer of the Denver 
Typographical local for eleven years. 


Byrnes to Decide 
Wage Case Routine 


Leiserson asks the economic 
director to set procedure 
for railway disputes 


Director Byrnes of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization is expected shortly to 
outline OES policy with respect to rail- 
road wage proceedings for the guidance of 
the National Mediation Board and other 
interested agencies. A request for the pol- 
icy statement has come to Mr. Byrnes from 
Dr. William M. Leiserson, chairman of 
the National Railway Labor Panel, which 
was set up by President Roosevelt’s May 
21 executive order to provide wartime 
procedures whereby labor-management dis- 
putes in the railroad industry could be 
submitted to emergency fact-finding boards 
without the necessity for the taking of a 
strike vote among the labor organizations 
involved. 

Meanwhile Dr. Leiserson has deferred 
action on a request he has received from 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen for the appointment of an emer- 
gency board to investigate the dispute over 
the proposed new basis for computing the 
wages of engineers and firemen on West- 
ern lines. The Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers is expected to join in this 
request, while Dr. Leiserson also has under 
consideration the appointment of an emer- 
gency board to investigate wage and vaca- 
tion disputes on five roads—the Columbus 
& Greenville, Georgia & Florida, New 
York, Ontario & Western, Wichita Falls 
& Southern, and Meridian & Bigbee River. 
Mr. Byrnes’ pronouncement will also have 
a bearing on the pending wage demands 
of the non-operating unions, which have 
not yet emerged from the individual-road 
conferences to the regional or national 
negotiation stage. 

As noted in the Railway Age of October 
10, page 572, President Roosevelt’s Oc- 
tober 3 order setting up the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization extended the functions 
of the National War Labor Board to “all 
industries and all employees,” but at the 
same time it stipulated that nothing in it 
shalt be construed as affecting “the ad- 
justment procedures of the Railway Labor 
Act.” Thus railway wage cases can still 
go through the usual procedures, but final 
settlements must be approved by WLB. 

Dr. Leiserson’s request for the statement 
of policy is understood to have been made 
with a view to eliminating any necessity 


for action by WLB or Director Byrnes in 


revising settlements reached in railway 
cases which have gone through Railway 
(Continued on page 706) 
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Striving to Trim 
Down Cross-Hauls 


WPB and ODT seek to induce 
buyers to get supplies 
close to home 


Large savings in the elimination of cross- 
hauling by railroad and truck have already 
been achieved by several industries work- 
ing voluntarily in cooperation with indus- 
try branches of the War Production Board, 
Director Eastman of the Office of Defense 
Transportation told an October 22 press 
conference. ODT has established “very 
close” cooperation with WPB on the mat- 
ter; and while the former has not yet been 
asked to implement the voluntary set-up, 
Mr. Eastman suggested that such a request 
may come later. 

The ODT director called the press con- 
ference to discuss the certificate-of-war ne- 
cessity plan for commercial motor vehicles, 
which becomes effective November 15. Be- 
cause he wanted to get over to motor ve- 
hicle operators a message stressing the ne- 
cessity for obtaining certificates before the 
deadline, he was reluctant to get into such 
“more alluring” subjects as cross-hauling 
and prospects for travel rationing. Never- 
theless he did take on the cross-hauling 
question, recalling that he had discussed it 
in a recent address at Boston, Mass. 

In that speech, Mr. Eastman went on, 
he cited the May study of one-day’s traffic, 
which ODT thought was typical but which 
is being checked against a day in Septem- 
ber. It is the ODT director’s view that 
cross-hauling is not a matter that can be 
controlled from the transportation phase 
alone, because it involves such other ques- 
tions as plant capacity, raw material sup- 
ply, manpower supply, quality of products, 
etc. In the cooperative arrangements it 
has established with WPB, the ODT sup- 
plies the former with traffic-flow charts 
and maps, which are used by WPB indus- 
try committees in their studies of what 
might be accomplished by specific: indus- 
tries. Results achieved in this way through 
the voluntary cooperation of the pulp and 
paper, newsprint, alcohol, chlorine, cement, 
and chemical industries were what Mr. 
Eastman had in mind when he mentioned 
the savings already achieved. He thinks 
that total possible savings “are quite likely 
to be substantial,” although “not of great 
magnitude.” 

It was when he was asked about the pros- 

pects for travel rationing that Mr. Eastman 
said he was afraid he wouldn’t get over 
his message to the motor vehicle operators 
if he got diverted to the “alluring” subjects. 
Later he did say that plans for an ODT 
“dont-travel-unless-necessary” drive were 
shaping up. This campaign, it is under- 
stood, will enlist the aid of railroads and 
bus lines in an effort to educate the public 
against unnecessary travel. 

The ODT director was “not prepared 
to discuss” the current investigation of 
rate bureaus being conducted by the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice. He made that reply in response to 
@ question which asked if the probe should 
be suspended for the duration in view of 
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the Congress’ recent action extending the 
statute of limitations with respect to anti- 
trust proceedings. 


Appropriation Bill Signed 


President Roosevelt has signed H. R. 
7672, the supplemental national defense ap- 
propriation bill carrying $5,200,000 for the 
Office of Defense Transportation which 
will be in addition to the $7,216,515 ODT 
has already received for the current fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1943. As noted in 
last week’s issue, page 668, Congressional 
action on the measure was completed on 
October 22 when the Senate adopted the 
conference report which had been approved 
by the House on the previous day. 


Castle Promoted by ODT 


O. C. Castle, who has been assistant di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation’s Division of Railway Transport, has 
been promoted to associate director of the 
Division in charge of freight operations. 
Mr. Castle came to ODT last March from 
the Southern Pacific where he was for- 
merly superintendent of transportation. 

Another recent appointment in Division 
is that of Joseph B. Hattendorf, who be- 
comes deputy director. He has been chair- 
man of the Southern Ports Freight Com- 
mittee at Chicago, and was formerly as- 
sistant freight traffic manager of the I. C. 


I. C. C. Service Order 91 


Because recent flood conditions in the 
Maryland-Virginia-West Virginia area 
have interrupted traffic movements and 
caused an accumulation of cars loaded with 
coal on the Virginian, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on October 23 issued 
Service Order No. 91, directing that road 
to divert coal routed via the Cape Charles, 
Va., car ferry of the Pennsylvania to South 
Amboy, N. J. Cars at Roanoke, Va., at 
the time the order was issued, or cars sub- 
sequently received at that point, routed via 
Cape Charles, are to be routed via the 
Southern and Potomac Yards, Va., instead, 
while the order remains effective, but rates 
via Cape Charles shall apply. 


Regular Car Part Sales Not on 
No-Profit Basis 


To clarify misunderstandings that may 
exist as to what sales by car builders are 
subject to Maximum Price Regulation No. 
174, the Office of Price Administration has 
issued Amendment 1 to that regulation, 
effective November 2, which clearly ex- 
cludes from its coverage sales by car build- 
ers to railroads of partially or wholly fab- 
ricated parts usually produced and sold in 
such form for use in maintaining and re- 
pairing cars. 

The regulation was designed to establish 
such maximum prices that no profit would 
be realized by a car builder on transfers 
to other builders of surplus parts for the 
purpose of equalizing inventories, and was 
not intended, the OPA points out, to estab- 
lish price provisions applying to the car 
builders’ regular business of supplying parts 
to railroads. The latter are covered by 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 136 
(Machines and Parts and Machinery Serv- 
ices). 





Would Close Some 
Supply Factories 


Concentration, to squeeze out 
many concerns, is under 
study by WPB 


Most of the industries producing con- 
sumers’ durable goods, including some man- 
ufacturers of railway materials, are being 
studied for possibilities of concentrating 
production, according to Joseph L. Weiner, 
Deputy Director, Office of Civilian Sup- 
ply of the War Production Board, in an 
address before the Chicago Association of 
Commerce on October 21. 

The decision on July 23, approving the 
principle of “concentration,” he said, was 
in effect a decision to prescribe where nec- 
essary standard articles should be pro- 
duced and empowers the government to 
close plants, in part or whole, or to con- 
vert them to other forms of production. 
This concentration, he said, is justified 
principally by the fact that under the con- 
ditions of war only a small percentage of 
the capacity of some plants can be utilized 
in the usual way. The program, he added, 
will take us far away from some of the 
things we valued in peacetime. The fruits 
of past enterprise are threatened and some 
will be lost. We are departing from the 
spirit of the anti-trust laws, and must 
keep in mind the possibility that monop- 
olies will be fostered; but, he added, the 
program is essential to the development of 
full war power. 

The first duty of the Committee on Con- 
centration, he explained, is to survey the 
economy and select the industries and 
trades in which concentration might aid 
the war effort directly, or insure the pro- 
duction of civilian goods in quantities with- 
out obstructing the war effort. If the 
committee decides to concentrate the pro- 
duction in any industry, the appropriate 
industry branch of WPB is directed to pre- 
pare a plan for the committee’s considera- 
tion. The views of industry and labor are 
obtained, but he emphasized that the gov- 
ernment carries the responsibility for the 
final decision. Industries in which con- 
centration of production is being considered 
are chiefly those whose operations are, or 
will be, substantially below capacity, but 
some of whose products are essential in 
wartime. 

The demands of war, he said, have be- 
come clearer and more insistent. We can 
now determine, with some degree of re- 
liability, minimum essential requirements, 
particularly in the metal working indus- 
tries; and we know that the exigency of 
the war will not permit production of 
more than the essential minimum civilian 
requirements in these industries. - We know 
that production to meet those civilian re- 
quirements, if spread over all the plants 
formerly engaged in producing the article, 
would in most industries compel operations 
substantially below the break-even point 
under present price schedules. We also 
know that the success of the various firms 
engaging in munitions production will vary. 
It is wasteful to permit plants to work a 
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small part of the time or to fail without 
order or plan. Working capital is eaten 
up by many business concerns in vain at- 
tempts to ride out the storm. If they 
hang on in the hope that conditions will 
improve, plants, labor and management are 
used uneconomically. The high costs of 
operation under these conditions press upon 
price ceilings. Conditions of production 
may become so unfavorable as to imperil 
supplies of necessary goods. Certain 
regions have developed acute labor short- 
ages, while others have a substantial sur- 
plus of labor; and increasing difficulties 
with transportation and electric power have 
arisen. 


Car Scarcity Leads to Denial of 
Fourth Section Relief 


Division 2 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, ruling in Fourth Section Ap- 
plication 18497, in which railroads partic- 
ipating in all-rail movement of fine bitu- 
minous coal from mines in Illinois, Indiana, 
and western Kentucky to La Crosse, Wis., 
and Winona and Red Wing, Minn., sought 
authority to establish rates to meet rail- 
barge competition without observing the 
long-and-short-haul provisions ef the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, has denied the ap- 
plication on the ground that the shortage 
of open top cars in the war emergency, 
and the probable increased need for such 
equipment in the near future, does not 
justify relief designed to encourage in- 
creased use of this equipment. 

This finding, the decision points out, 
agrees with the action taken in a recent 
similar case, Fourth Section Application 

. 19323, Bituminous Coal to Dubuque, Iowa, 
and no opinion is expressed as to whether 
or not relief would be justified under nor- 
mal conditions in connection with rates 
higher than those proposed in the applica- 
tion, which are substantially the same as 
competitive rail-barge rates. 


I. C. C. Applies Permit System to 
Coal Through Ports 


By its Service Order No. 92, effective 


November 1, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 3, has established a 
permit system to control rail shipments 
of coal for transshipment by vessels at 
ports on Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, and 
Lake Michigan, and at New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., and Hampton 
Roads, Va. 

This action is taken, the order indicates, 
“to prevent delay to railroad equipment 
and to expedite the movement and prompt 
handling of cars.’ W. J. McGarry, man- 
ager of the Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is designated as agent of the 
commission with authority to issue permits 
for coal movements to lake ports for trans- 
shipment, and he is directed to exercise 
this authority “in such manner as to pre- 
vent the accumulation of cars of coal 
at the lake ports by any transshipper in 
excess of the ability of such transshipper 
to provide vessel capacity for the prompt 
dumping of coal.” He is also directed 
to promote the voluntary consolidation of 
various grades and consignment designa- 
tions of coal. Permits may be issued by 
him in blanket form or otherwise. 
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The agent designated to control the 
movement of coal for transshipment by 
vessels at ports in New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania and Maryland is 
W. R. Godber, joint manager of the An- 
thracite Tidewater Emergency Bureau and 
Northern Tidewater Bituminous Emer- 
gency Committee, 143 Liberty Street, New 
York. .In addition to regulating shipment 
of coal to piers in such manner as to pre- 
vent accumulations of loaded cars at such 
points, he is also directed to advise the 
commission as to the maximum number of 
cars any transshipper may have: on hand 
or in transit. If necessary, this agent may 
bring about embargoes of transshippers, 
piers, or ports, to accomplish the purposes 
of the order. 

Similar authority is vested in E. D. 
Enney, bureau manager of the Hampton 
Roads Coal Emergency Committee, Nor- 
folk, Va., with respect to coal for trans- 
shipment by vessel at Hampton Roads 
ports, and also in connection with coal 
moved by the Virginian to Little Creek, 
Va., for further movement by car floats 
to Cape Charles. 


East Coast Oil Shipments Again 
Show Increase 


Tank car shipments of oil to East Coast 
destinations took a sharp turn upward dur- 
ing the week ending October 17, following 
a three weeks’ decline, Petroleum Coordi- 
nator Ickes has announced. A daily aver- 
age of 838,163 barrels was reported for the 
week, an increase of 71,753 barrels a day 
over the previous week. 

Large shipments of oil from the Middle 
West accounted for much of the increase, 
it was stated, but these shipments are ex- 
pected to fluctuate widely with changes in 
heating oil requirements in that territory, 
which depend in turn on unpredictable 
weather conditions. “It should be noted,” 
the announcement continues, “that the fig- 
ures for tank car shipments for the week 
ended October 17 do not reflect the serious 
delays encountered during the past several 
days as a result of flood conditions in east- 
ern terminal areas. One main railroad 
yard, for example, was under eight feet of 
water for a period of several days, caus- 
ing serious disruption to the orderly flow 
of tank car trains and traffic congestion on 
necessary detour routes. These difficulties 
will be reflected in figures for the current 
seven-day period.” 

In making the average reported for the 
week ending October 17, 39 oil companies 
loaded 27,675 cars, which is nearly 40 per 
cent of the 70,576 tank cars at present en- 
gaged in the East Coast petroleum service. 

In his role as solid fuels coordinator, Mr. 
Ickes announced that for the same week 
all-rail shipments of coal into New Eng- 
land totaled 6,307 carloads, or about 346,- 
885 tons, an increase of 479 carloads, or 
26,345 tons, over the previous week. 

Mr. Ickes announced on October 28 that 
the oil pipe line now under construction 
from the East Texas oil fields to Norris 
City, Ill., will be extended to the East 
Coast to serve refineries in the New York- 
Philadelphia area. This line, the an- 
nouncement states, “can not be counted on 
to provide unrestricted supplies of pe- 
troleum products for general civilian con- 


sumption. Its primary function, first, last, 
and always, must be to insure adequate 
petroleum supplies for our armed forces.” 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson of the War 
Production Board has approved allocation 
of 224,000 tons of steel for the 857-mile 
extension, which will have a capacity of 
300,000 barrels daily. From Norris City 
the line will extend across Indiana and 
Ohio to Phoenixville, Pa., whence branch 
lines will be laid to the Philadelphia and 
New York areas. 


Byrnes to Decide Wage 


Case Routine 
(Continued from page 704) 


Labor Act procedures. In framing his 
presentation to Director Byrnes he con- 
ferred with management and labor attor- 
neys, and included in the presentation 
memoranda wherein the attorneys had set 
forth their views on the relationship be- 
tween the OES executive order and the 
Western engineer-firemen case. 

The thirty-day period for conferences 
on individual railroads on the demands oi 
the 14 non-operating railway labor unions 
and the Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
International Alliance for a wage increase 
of 20 cents an hour, a minimum wage of 
70 cents an hour and a closed shop ended 
on October 26, with no railroad agreeing 
to the demands. A few conferences con- 
tinued beyond that date by mutual agree- 
ment but by the end of the week all con- 
ferences had been completed and the de- 
mands turned down. 

Under the Railway Labor Act, the next 
step is mediation and if that fails, arbitra- 
tion, providing both parties agree, or in 
the absence of arbitration or if it fails to 
bring about an adjustment, the appoint- 
ment of an emergency board. When me- 
diation failed in the wage case last year, 
the unions threatened to strike and an 
emergency board was appointed by the 
President. The railroads then acquiesced 
to the unions’ request that the matter be 
handled on a national basis, and appointed 
Regional Carriers’ Conference Committees 
and a Joint Carriers’ Conference Commit- 
tee which handled the case for all railroads. 

Whether the procedure of the present 
case will follow that of the last wage case 
depends upon the interpretations of recent 
Presidential orders. It is probable that la- 
bor executives and carriers’ conference 
committees will be formed to handle the 
present case on a national basis. 

On October 27, Director Byrnes issued 
a general salary regulation order which 
was countersigned by President Roosevelt. 
Among other things it clarified the admin- 
istrative responsibilities of WLB and the 
Treasury in controlling wages and salaries; 
and fixed January 1, 1943, as the effec- 
tive date of the $25,000-a-year ceiling on 
salaries after payment of taxes and al- 
lowances for life insurance premiums and 
fixed obligations in force October 3, and 
past income taxes due. Such allowances, 
Mr. Byrnes said, “will be permitted only 
where the recipient of the salary has no 
other source of income which can be util- 
ized for these purposes and only where 
the recipient can show that he is unable to 
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meet these payments without disposing of 
assets at a substantial loss, involving un- 
due hardship.” If a company pays a 
salary in excess of the regulations “the 
entire salary paid, and not simply the 
amount in excess of $25,000, will be dis- 
regarded for tax purposes.” 

Removing what previous announcements 
had indicated would be overlapping re- 
sponsibility with respect to salaries be- 


Materials 


Following is a digest of orders and notices of 
interest to railroads, issued by the War Produc- 
tion Board and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion since October 16. 

Bridge material—Revised lists of materials 
permissible in construction of highways, bridges 
and culverts were issued by the Conservation Di- 
vision of WPB on October 5. The list shows 
items of construction in which currently critical 
“materials were usually used; the critical material 
involved; and suggested substitutions. The list of 
substitutions and suggested alternate designs is 
intended as a guide and does not preclude, nor is 
it intended to discourage the use of other sub- 
stitutions providing no critical materials are em- 
ployed. Any construction or maintenance work 
must comply with the Directive for War-Time 
Construction, dated May 20, 1942, issued jointly 
by the War and Navy Departments and WPB. 
When designs call for critical materials, applica- 
tions for preference rating should be made only 
when the work is essential to the national de- 
fense or to the health and safety of the civilian 
population; and for critical materials which are 
indispensable and for which non-critical materials 
cannot be substituted. Materials not included in 
the lists and not subject to allocation or priority 
control may be used without restriction or limi- 
tation provided, however, that there is no viola- 
tion of the provisions of Priorities Regulation 
No. 1. 

Buildings—Form PD-200B must be used after 
October 26 for all applications for amendments 
to construction projects authorized by a prefer- 
ence rating order of the P-19 series, according to 
an announcement on October 20. It should be 
used for requests for a higher rating and for 
items not previously authorized or for increases 
in quantities previously authorized. When a 
higher rating is requested, the applicant must 
list the items required and describe the efforts 
made to obtain these items with the authorized 
rating. After October 26, requests for project 
amendments will not be accepted on PD-1A forms 
or by letter, as at present. Letters, however, will 
continue to be accepted to alter delivery, dates or 
for extensions of expiration dates as authorized 
on the original application. 

Lumber—Amendment No. 3 to Conservation 
Order M-208 covering softwood lumber, issued 
October 20, tightens restrictions on the use of 
the higher stress grades of softwood lumber by 
raising the mimamum rating required for Class 2 
orders from AA-5 to AA-4. The order, as orig- 
inally issued, limits the use of various grades of 
softwood lumber by dividing purchase orders into 
four classes, depending on the level of preference 
ratings. The grades of lumber which may be 
used to fill Class 1 orders require preference 
ratings of AA-2 or higher. The amendment lim- 
its the grades of lumber used to fill Class 2 
orders to preference ratings of AA-4 or higher. 
At the same time, the top rating for Class 3 
orders becomes AA-5 instead of A-l-a. Under 
Amendment No. 2 to the order, issued October 
5, lumber users are required to apply to their 
Purchases any rating which may have been ~as- 
Signed to them as a project rating on a PD-1A 
application under the Production Requirements 
Plan or otherwise. M-208, as amended, assigns 
tatings for various uses of lumber only in cases 
where no other rating has been assigned. Amend- 
ment No. 4, announced October 20, defines a soft- 
wood lumber producer as any plant which pro- 
cesses, by sawing, edging, planing or other com- 
Parable method, 25 per cent or more of the total 
volume of logs and lumber purchased or received 
and which sells as lumber the product of such 
Processing. Buyers on Class 2 orders, as defined 
in M-208, may purchase Southern pine, Douglas 
fir and Western larch which meet a specification 
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tween $3,000 and $5,000, the regulation 
gives WLB control over wages and sal- 
aries “not in excess of $5,000 where the 
employee is represented by a duly recog- 
nized or certified labor organization or 
where the employee is not employed in a 
bona fide executive, administrative or pro- 
fessional capacity.” All other salaries 
come under the jurisdiction of the Treasury 
Department. 


and Prices 


of 1400 to 1600 fiber stress. It is these grades 
which will be conserved by the amendment re- 
quiring a higher minimum preference rating for 
Class 2 orders. 

Requisitions—Manufacturers working under the 
Production Requirements Plan who have urgent 
need of material over and above the amounts 
authorized for- fourth-quarter use may apply for 
additional quantities on Form PD-25F, but are 
warned that only applications covering material 
necessary to the war effort or for essential civil- 
ian uses can be considered, according to instruc- 
tions announced October 20. The instructions 
for filling out the application forms for supple- 
mental authorizations direct that a separate PD- 
25F be filed for each class of product covered 
by the authorization on PD-25A. Applicants 
must submit a letter explaining in detail the 
purpose for which additional material is being 
requested, indicating whether it is for use or re- 
ceipt—as indicated on the PD-25A authorization 
—and whether an appeal is being made for per- 
mission to divert quantities already authorized 
for use in one product to the production of 
another. 

Shovels—Under Amendment No. 3 to Schedule 
I of Limitation Order L-157, issued October 20, 
shovel manufacturers who had in their possession 
before August 10, 1942, inventories of raw and 
partly processed steel in shapes and sizes not 
usable under the order are permitted to continue 
fabrication of the material. In the original order 
further processing of steel for shovels, spades 
and scoops in shapes and sizes not listed in 
Schedule I was prohibited, regardless of inven- 
tory. The amendment .does not. allow. manufac- 
turers any new steel. 

Lumber—L-218 restricts sales of Douglas fir 
lumber from. the western side of the Cascade 
mountains to the central procuring agency of the 
corps of engineers or through the WPB lumber 





and lumber products branch with the exception 
of No. 3 board, No. 3 dimension or No. 3 timbers 
and grades of factory and shop lumber which 
remain subject to the softwood lumber order. 


Prices 


Fuel oil—Details of the methods by which fuel 
oil will be allocated in 30 states to assure ade- 
quate supplies for essential heating, industrial 
and other purposes were issued October 19. 
Petroleum products covered by the order include 
standard grades of residual fuel oil, commonly 
used for industrial purposes; distillate oil, the 
type normally used for heating; Diesel oil, kero- 
sene, range oil and gas oil. The order provides 
for the registration of all dealers and suppliers 
in the rationed area. Suppliers who do not main- 
tain storage facilities in the limitation area but 
who deliver fuel oil into the rationed area in 
some specified instances also must register. Fuel 
oil for equipment used only for furnishing hot 
water as an integral part of a commercial, in- 
dustrial, agricultural or extractive process or 
for purposes directly related to the public health 
or safety may be obtained on Form R-1102, for 
three-month periods. Such uses are not curtailed. 
Rations for commercial motor vehicles are to be 
issued on Form R-1103, and no ration may be 
obtained for the operation of commercial motor 
vehicles after the date when the operation of 
such vehicles without a Certificate of War Neces- 
sity is prohibited by General Order No. 21 of 
the Office of Defense Transportation. The 
amount of fuel oil necessary for operation of the 
vehicle will be issued up to December 31, 1942, 
but this ration will not be in excess of the amount 
of fuel oil used during the corresponding period 
of the preceding year, unless the applicant shows 
good cause for the increase in requirements. 
After December 31, 1942, the ration is limited to 
the amount approved in the Certificate of War 
Necessity. 

Lumber—Duty and custom brokerage fees on 
imported Canadian lumber cannot be added, either 
directly or as transportation costs, to the maxi- 
mum prices established for Northern softwood 
lumber, it was announced on October 23. North- 
ern softwood lumber is priced under Maximum 
Price Regulation 222. The regulation establishes 
two basing points for pricing imported Canadian 
lumber—Spokane, Wash., and Baudette, Minn. 
Maximum prices are f.o.b. the applicable basing 
point. In the-case.of additions allowed. for trans- 
portation, the permissible charges are computed on 
the basis of the transportation cost from the ap- 
plicable basing point to the point of destination. 
The seller must absorb the duty and custom 
brokerage fees. 
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Railway Bond-Selling in Two Languages 


A group of potential purchasers of Dominion war securities on line to secure information at 


one of the booths set up for that pu 


ose at the 


C.N.R.’s Point St. Charles Shops (Montreal). 


Many C.N.R. employees are French-speaking, as the sign suggests. 
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GENERAL NEWS 








Waives Trammel on 
Truck Operation 


Mo. P. trucks not limited to 
freight which gets part 
of its haul on rails 


“Public convenience and necessity re- 
quire the increased economy, frequency, 
and flexibility resulting from coordinated 
service,” and “this is true regardless of 
whether there is a prior or subsequent 
movement by rail,” the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asserted in a recent de- 
cision which granted Missouri Pacific ap- 
plications for certificates covering two 
truck routes and rejected protestant con- 
tentions that the so-called prior-or-subse- 
quent-haul condition should be imposed. 
The decision by Division 5 is in No. MC- 
44609 (Sub-No. 9), and the majority re- 
port represents the view of Commissioners 
Mahaffie and Rogers; Commissioner Pat- 
terson dissented. 

The routes involved are between Mc- 
Clure, Ill., and Cape Girardeau, Mo., and 
between Cairo, Ill, and Charleston, Mo. 
Aside from becoming connecting links in 
the M. P.’s existing network of truck 
routes, the new operations will permit an 
improvement in the service now rendered 
over a circuitous rail route. 

The prior-or-subsequent-haul condition 
would have limited shipments handled by 
the trucks to those moving on through bills 
of lading which had a prior or subsequent 
haul by rail. “Manifestly the imposition 
of such a condition here,” the commission 
said, “would seriously limit the benefits in 
economy and efficiency which applicant, by 
coordinated service, seeks to attain. . 
Applicant’s rail service is uneconomical and 
inefficient and it seeks not to enter a whol- 
ly new field of service but to substitute a 
more economical and efficient means of 
service. One competitive carrier has no 
vested right in the continuation, by another, 
of an’ inefficient method of operation, 
and we believe it to be neither the policy 
of Congress nor the proper function of 
this commission to retard any form of 
progress in transportation which will serve 
the public interest.” 

The foregoing, the report pointed out, is 
in line with the commission’s decision in 
Kansas City S. Transport Co., Inc., Com. 
Car. Application, 28 M. C. C. 5, which is 
again cited when the report later rejects 
another protestant contention that the M. 
P. should be required to effect its coordi- 
nated service through arrangements with 
independent truck lines already operating 
on the routes involved. “The record here,” 
the report said, “affords no basis for a dif- 
ferent conclusion” than the Kansas City 
Southern case rule to the effect that a rail- 
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road applicant “should not be required to ~ 


utilize the services of existing motor car- 
riers.” 
Dissenter Patterson objected because 
“both operations would tend to take traffic 
from existing motor carriers whose serv- 
ices are adequate.” In his opinion the 
Cairo-Charleston extension “would not be 
a coordinated rail-motor service but a di- 
rect motor service to supplant an indirect 
rail service”; while he found “no substan- 


tial showing” that the Cape Girardeau-Mc- 


Clure route “is required by public con- 
venience and necessity.” 


I. C. C. Cancels Service Order on 
Floods 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 22 issued Service Order No. 
90-A, vacating Service Order 90 which had 
been issued October 16 to direct the Balti- 
more & Ohio to disregard routings and 
forward by the most available open routes 
cars which had been routed via lines affect- 
ed by floods. 


Two More Agents to Handle 
Soybean Movement 


Two additional permit agents to handle 
the soybean movement have been designated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
an October 27 amendment to Service Order 
No. 80 which was originally issued last 
July to set up the permit system for han- 
dling the 1942 grain crop. The new agents 
will control movements at the Memphis, 
Tenn., and Little Rock, Ark., markets. 


Would Keep Small Shipper 
Claims in State Courts 


Representative Kefauver, Democrat of 
Tennessee, has introduced H.R. 7724 which 
would prohibit the transfer from state to 
federal courts of suits arising under sec- 
tions 20 (11) and (12), 219 or 413 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act when the 
amount involved does not exceed $3,000, 
exclusive of interest and costs. The sec- 
tions specified relate among other things 
to the liability of carriers for loss or 
damage. 


A. E, Heiss Retires 
A. E. Heiss, chief of the Traffic World’s 


‘Washington News Bureau, will retire on 


November 1 after more than a quarter- 
century of service as a Washington cor- 
respondent for that magazine. In his work 
of covering the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Mr. Heiss has become widely 
known among practitioners, railroad at- 
torneys and other railroad men participat- 
ing in proceedings before the commission. 
A native of Ohio, he has been in Wash- 
ington since 1895 when he came as a news- 
paper correspondent. 


Co-ordinated Adv. 
Campaign in East 


Individual roads have program 
giving intensive coverage 
without overlapping 


A co-ordinated newspaper advertising 
campaign participated in by twelve East- 
ern railroads, designed to make known to 
the public the important part the carriers 
are playing in the war effort, was initiated 
recently, as announced briefly in the Rail- 
way Age of October 24. 

The idea was the outgrowth of the de- 
cision at a meeting held last May under 
the auspices of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, to the effect that the roads 
would discontinue advertising their so- 
called “competitive” services, and concen- 
trate more upon the important job the 
roads are doing in the transporting of 
war material and troops. 

C. R. Dugan, public relations manager 
of the New York Central, evolved a plan 
whereby the wartime story of the rail- 
roads might be told by the individual roads 
in their newspaper advertising without 
duplication or overlapping. Representa- 
tives of interested roads in Eastern terri- 
tory met and decided upon the subjects to 
be covered in the campaign and the sched- 
ule of insertions the participants would 
observe. Preparation of copy for the ads, 
however, has been left entirely up to the 
individual roads and their ~- advertising 
agencies. The 12 roads participating in 
the campaign include the Alton, Baltimore 
& Ohio, Boston & Maine, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Delaware & Hudson, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, Erie, Lehigh Val- 
ley, New York Central, Norfolk & West- 
ern, Pennsylvania and the Reading. 

More than 800 newspapers, both daily 
and weekly, are on the schedules announced 
thus far by three of the roads. For ex- 
ample, the New York Central will use 
about 500, the Erie 100, and the Baltimore 
& Ohio 208. All communities entered by 
the twelve participating roads will be cov- 
ered by the campaign. Except in New 
York, the campaign has been placed on a 
12-week basis. Thus, while in New York 
ads will run as frequently as three times 
a week (on Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day), in other communities they may run 
only once a week or every other week. 

The amount of space used for the ads 
will vary in different communities. The 
New York Central will use its largest 
copy, 1,440 lines, in New York and Chi- 
cago. The size will scale down to 1,000 
lines in cities with.a population over 100,- 
000 (New York excepted), 640 lines in 
cities with a population of between 20,000 
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and 100,000, and 300 lines in smaller cities. 

In New York, where 8 newspapers of 
wide circulation are being used, the six 
railroads serving the city have scheduled 


a total of 48 advertisements. To avoid 
conflict, the railroads and newspapers have 
been scheduled alphabetically. For example, 
“A” road, the Baltimore & Ohio, will use 
“A” newspaper (Herald-Tribune) on Mon- 
day; “B” road, the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, will use “B” paper (Journal- 
American) on Wednesday. This will con- 
tinue until each road has used one ad in 
each of the eight newspapers on the list. 
Readers of the different newspapers will 
thus see only one ad on a particular sub- 
ject by any one railroad. 


I. C. Ordered to Use Both 


Flagman and Baggageman 


The Illinois Commerce Commission, on 
October 27, ordered the Illinois Central to 
discontinue the practice of using oné man 
as a flagman—baggageman on certain runs 
and, as a safety measure to use two men, a 
flagman and a baggageman. The runs, all 
in Illinois, are between Chicago and East 
Dubuque, Ia.; Chicago and Madison, Wis.; 
Chicago and Cairo, Ill.; and East St. 
Louis, Ill. and Cairo, 


McNear Asks for Umpire Named 
by Court of Appeals 


George P. McNear, Jr., president of the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western, informed the 
National War Labor Board on October 27, 
that “under the circumstances” he cannot 
comply with the board’s directive order of 
October 9, and suggested that the issue be 
submitted to investigation and decision by 
an arbiter to be appointed by the senior 
judge of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals in Chicago. Previous re- 
quests for a hearing were made by Mr. 
McNear on October 15 and 17. 


Further Suspension of Minimum 
Motor Rate Orders 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 2, has further suspended for 
another year from November 2 until No- 
vember 1, 1943, the effective date of its 
outstanding orders prescribing minimum 
motor carrier rates in four general pro- 
ceedings. The proceedings are Ex Parte 
No. MC-20, Trunk Line Territory Motor 
Carrier Rates; Ex Parte No. MC-21, Cen- 
tral Territory Motor Carrier Rates; Ex 
Parte No. MC-22, New England Motor 
Carrier Rates; and Ex Parte No. MC-23, 
Midwestern Motor Carrier Rates. 


September Locomotive 
Shipments 


September shipments of railroad loco- 
motives totaled 177 as compared with 147 
(revised) in August and 79 in September, 
1941, according to reports from builders to 
the Bureau of the Census of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Shipments in the first 
mine months of this year totaled 1,155 loco- 
Motives, including 475 steam, 11 electrics, 
606 Diesel-electrics, and 63 of other types, 
as compared with a total of 683, including 
118 steam, 15 electrics, 507 Diesel-electrics, 
and 43 of other types during the same nine 
Months of 1941, 
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Unfilled orders reported by builders as 
of September 30, 1942, totaled 1,932 loco- 
motives, including 1,065 steam, 50 electrics, 
798 Diesel-electrics, and 19 of other types. 
Comparable figures for September 30, 1941, 
were: Total, 917; steam, 285; electrics, 51; 
Diesel-electrics, 548; others, 33. 

Data furnished by the Car Service Di- 
vision of the Association of American 
Railroads on locomotive building in‘ rail- 
road shops show that four locomotives— 
one steam and three electrics—were thus 
produced in September of this year, as com- 
pared with two (both steam) in September, 
1941. During the first nine months of this 
year railroad shops built 58 locomotives 
(revised figures), of which 42 were steam 
and 16 electrics, as compared with 12 (ten 
steam and two electrics) in the same period 
last year. As of October 1, railroad shops 
had unfilled orders for 90 locomotives, in- 
cluding 76 steam and 14 electrics. 


Negro Complaints to I. C. C. 


Two separate complaints alleging that 
Negro passengers were refused service in 
dining cars on Southern and Atlantic 
Coast Line trains have been filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. They 
seek orders requiring the railroads to dis- 
continue such alleged discrimination. 

The complaint against the Southern was 
filed by Elmer W. Henderson, a Negro 
field representative of the Committee on 
Fair Employment Practices, an agency of 
the War Manpower Commission; while 
that against the A. C. L. was filed by Wil- 
liam L. Standard, a New York attorney, 
on behalf of 17 complaining “colored cit- 
izens.” 


Nineteen Killed When Bus 
Runs in Front of Train 


Nineteen persons, including several 
school pupils, were killed on October 28, 
when a crowded Detroit Street Railways 
bus ran in front of a passenger train of 
the Grand Trunk Western at Caniff avenue. 
According to reports, the driver had 
stopped while a northbound freight train 
passed and although flashing light sig- 
nals were still operating and the whistle of 
the locomotive of the passenger train was 
still sounding, proceeded across the tracks 
in front of the southbound passenger train. 
The front end of the bus cleared the tracks 
but the force of the impact at the middle 
of the bus cut it in two, demolishing the 


-rear end. 


Grade Crossing Accidents 
Peril War Effort 


Delays in train service resulting from 
grade-crossing accidents can reach propor- 
tions that will seriously affect our ability 
to prosecute the war to a successful con- 
clusion, according to Charles E. Hill, gen- 
eral safety agent of the New York Cen- 
tral, in an address before the Steam Rail- 
road section of the National Safety Coun- 
cil at Chicago on October 27-29. “Col- 
lisions at grade crossings,” Mr. Hill said, 
“average 4,000 a year and of these acci- 
dents 200 cause derailments.” He recom- 


mended. careful driving as a means of pro- 
tecting the transportation of war materials. 
Others addressing the meeting were Dr. 


Irving S. Cutter, medical director of the 
Chicago & North Western; H. J. Hog- 
lund, assistant to the executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ; 
E. J. League, inspector of the U. S. Bureau 
of Explosives, W. J. Flannigan, assistant 
superintendent of safety of the Northern 
Pacific; and H. A. Daake, supervisor of 
safety of the Erie. 


East St. Louis Station Case 
Postponed 


The Illinois Commerce Commission, on 
October 21, at the request of East St, 
Louis, Ill, has postponed indefinitely its 
hearing on the request of East St. Louis 
that the St. Louis Terminal Railroad As- 
sociation be required to construct, maintain 
and operate a new union station in East St. 
Louis. Counsel for both the city and the 
Terminal joined in asking the commission 
to cancel a scheduled hearing on the city’s 
application. Counsel for East St. Louis 
stated that the city requested the cancella- 
tion of the hearing to await a ruling by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
recently conducted a hearing at St. Louis, 
Mo., on the demand of St. Louis that the 
Terminal be compelled to eliminate its ele- 
vated tracks on the St. Louis river front. 


Safety Section Issues December 
Poster 


The safety poster and circular of the 
Committee on Education, Safety Section, 
A. A. R., for December, 1942, stress the 
importance of avoiding accidents ascribable 
to “man-failure,” which is a leading cause 
of casualties, and plays right into the 
hands of the enemy. The enslavement of 
the workers in Nazis-occupied Europe is 
cited, with the warning that American 
workers must be fully awake to their re- 
sponsibilities if they would avoid similar 
disaster. The circular takes the form of 
a pledge to be signed and returned to the 
Committee by the employee as evidence 
of his willingness to “Serve Safely for 
Victory” and to preserve the American 
way of living. The poster, entitled “—— 
Make Mine Liberty,” follows the same 
general theme. 


Chicago-Pacific Coast Freight 
Service to be Eighth Morning 


Transcontinental railroads have decided 
to establish eighth morning delivery of 
freight in both directions between Chicago 
and the Pacific Coast. It is expected that 
lengthened schedules will be made effective 
on November 1. The action follows a meet- 
ing of the Western Association of Railway 
Executives and representatives of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation at Chicago 
on October 5, at which lengthened freight 
and passenger schedules were discussed. 
This is the second adjustment of Chicago- 
Pacific Coast freight schedules within a 
year, the first having been made on No- 
vember 20, 1941, when the westbound time 
was lengthened from sixth to seventh 
morning. 

Exceptions to the longer schedules will 
be meat and livestock trains. St. Louis- 
Pacific coast freight service will be length- 
ened from sixth to seventh morning deliv- 
ery and that between St. Louis, Mo., and 
the Pacific northwest to eighth morning. 
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Between Chicago and the Twin Cities, be- 
tween Chicago and Omaha, Nebr., and be- 
tween Chicago and Kansas City, Mo., the 
schedules will be lengthened three to four 
hours. Chicago-Denver runs will be length- 
ened seven hours. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings or revenue freight for the week 
ended October 24 totaled 903,246 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on October 29. This was an in- 
crease of 2,479 cars, or 0.3 per cent, over 
the previous week, a decrease of 10,359 
cars, or 1.1 per cent, below the correspond- 
ing week last year, and an increase of 65,589 
cars, or 7.8 per cent, above the comparable 
1940 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, load- 
ings of revenue freight for the week ended 
October 17 totaled 900,767 cars, and the 
summary for that week, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 


For Week Ended Saturday, October 17 

Districts 1942 1941 1940, 
Eastern 162,592 185,621 161,564 
165,627 
46,416 
112,073 
1397565 
131,288 
57,376 


Pocahontas .... 

Southern 

Northwestern .. 

Central Western 
Southwestern .. 79,977 





Total Western 
Districts .... 


Total All Roads 


Commodities 


Grain and grain 
products 

Live stock .... 

Coal 


328,229 
813,909 


373,905 
900,767 


352,373 
922,884 





407,450 


922,884 
903,877 
917,896 
919,794 
907,969 


352,491 


813,909 
811,906 
806,004 
822,434 
813,329 


Miscellaneous .. 


October 17 .... 
October 10 .... 
October 3 .... 
September 26 .. 
September 19 .. 


Cumulative Total, 
2 weeks ... 34,954,510 34,012,406 29,021,859 
In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended October 17 totaled 69,099, as com- 
pared with 73,952 for the previous week 
(the decline being attributed to the October 
12 holiday), according to the compilation 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars’ Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 


October 17, 1942 .... 69,099 35,035 
October 10, 1942 .... 73,952 36,113 
October 3, 1942 .... 69,987 36,829 
October 18, 65,406 32,271 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
October 17, 1942 .... 2,703,228 1,418,847 
October 18, 1941 ..... 2,533,562 1,239,326 
October 19, 1940 .... 2,232,311 1,027,072 





900,767 
909,957 
907,607 
897,714 
903,099 





Santa Fe Scrap 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe sold 
$2,853,025 of scrap during the first eight 
months of the year, consisting of $795,016 
of scrap brass, $428,774 of scrap wheels, 
$508,918 of relayer rail and $1,120,317 of 
miscellaneous scrap. This was 21 per cent 
more scrap brass than in eight months of 
1941, 15 per cent more scrap wheels, 38 per 
cent more relayer rail, 37 per cent less mis- 
cellaneous scrap and a net reduction of 10 
per cent in total sales. The totals reflected 
67 per cent more brass than in eight 
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months of 1940, 46 per cent more scrap 
wheels, 114 per cent more relayer rail, 
47 per cent less miscellaneous scrap and a 
net reduction of 9 per cent in total sales. 


Barrett Warns Unfettered Rail 
Systems Needed 


Attorney General George F. Barrett of 
Illinois, in an address at the twenty-second 
annual banquet of the Chicago Railway 
Special Agents and Police Association at 
Chicago on October 22, warned the federal 
government to keep its hands off of the 
railroads to help win the war. “The rail- 
roads must be free from extravagance, red 
tape, and every semblance of inefficiency— 
in short, free from every fault which would 
result from government operation,” he as- 
serted. 

“With the future of America at stake, 
the trains of this nation must be permitted 
to operate under their own steam, not un- 
der the steam of politicians in Washing- 
ton. The railroads stand out like a giant 
beacon to 130 million Americans who need 
sure and fast moving wheels in their all- 
out drive against the greatest armed might 
in history. In the World War under gov- 
ernment operation, the railroads not only 
lost a billion and a half dollars but saw 
their service wrecked.” 


Urges Efficient Use of Cars in 
Scrap Collection Drive 

Moving to prevent detention of gondola 
cars used for handling scrap.collected in 
the current drive, Chairman W. C. Ken- 
dall of the Car Service Division has called 
upon transportation officers to see that lo- 
cal agents refuse to place cars until there 
has accumulated a sufficient supply of scrap 
to permit prompt loading. Avoidable de- 
tentions might result if the subject is not 
given close supervision, he said. 

In the latter connection, the Car Service 
Division chairman referred to situations 
where “requests have been made for cars 


. to be placed on team tracks or sidings for 


the reception of odd lots of scrap being 
collected by wagon or truck.” Also, he 
mentioned car supply difficulties which 
have arisen because shippers have demand- 
ed large cars in order to get lower rates 
applying on higher minimums. This situa- 
tion has been called to the attention of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Mr. 
Kendall said, adding that “we have been 


advised that the incurring of increased 
operating expense in order to supply cars 
of certain specified length or size is seri- 
ously objectionable and that there is no 
duty upon the carrier to furnish any par- 
ticular size of car.” 


Lackawanna Officers Hold Forum 
at Scranton, Pa. 


Executive heads of departments of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, their 
staff officers, junior officers and those in 
charge of nearby off-line traffic offices, 
held a staff conference in Scranton, Pa., 
on October 27 under the direction of Wil- 
liam White, president of the road, 

Means of providing better service to the 
public were discussed and suggestions re- 
garding economical operation and the du- 
ties and responsibilities of railroad em- 
ployees in co-operation with the govern- 
ment and local community activities asso- 
ciated with the war effort were also con- 
sidered. Junior officers of the road and 
others who come in direct contact with the 
public, as well as supervisory officers in 
charge of operations and other functional 
matters, were invited to discuss with the 
management their experiences and recom- 
mendations. This was the second such 
conference to be held by the road, the 
forum having been inaugurated by Presi- 
dent White last year. 


North Western- Dedicates Car to 
Naval Aviation 


The first railway car in the United 
States to be dedicated to Naval aviation 
was christened on October 15 at the Chi- 
cago and North Western station by a 
member of the Waves, woman’s unit in the 
Navy, who smashed a bottle containing 
water from all the Great Lakes against 
its side. The car is a streamlined coach 
of the Chicago and North Western’s “400” 
fleet. The car has been repainted red, 
white and blue with huge letters on its 
sides reading “Fly for Navy.” It ir the 
first of two such cars to be repainted. The 
other, which will have “Fly for Army” 
messages, will be ready in about a week. 
The roof of the car is red, the window 
section of the side is white and the lower 
portion of the side is blue. The wings on 
this blue background are gold, the insignia 
on the white background are yellow en- 


One of the Streamlined Coaches of the Chicago}&JNorth}Western 
Goes on a Recruiting Campaign 
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closed in a black circle and the letters Fly 
for Navy are black. 

Navy as well as North Western Railway 
officials were present at the christening 
ceremony. In dedicating the car to Naval 
aviation, Judge Charles M. Thomson, trus- 
tee of the North Western, said: 

“The officers and etuployees of the Chi- 
cago and North Western are proud to 
take part in the campaign to increase avia- 
tion cadet recruiting in the U. S. Navy. 
We of the North Western, which now is 
represented by more than 1,600 men in all 
branches of military service, are glad that 
this car, which we are dedicating to the 
cause of naval aviation, will bring its mes- 
sage to thousands of potential Navy avia- 
tors in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
upper Michigan. We look forward to see- 
ing this car do as good a job in war as it 
has in peace.” 

Lieutenant Commander Carl G. Olson, 
senior member of the Naval Aviation Ca- 
det Selection Board in Chicago, thanked 
the North Western for its co-operation. 
“We deeply appreciate what this railroad 
is doing to help us in our recruiting cam- 
paign,” he said, “and I know that thou- 
sands of young men will receive the mes- 
sage it carries. This move on your part is 
another example of the great desire of 
every citizen to help in winning the war.” 


Pullman Sets New Troop Han- 
dling Record 


All previous records for Pullman troop 
handling were broken in September when 
the Pullman Company moved 835,000 
troops in its sleeping cars, compared with 
the previous peak of 750,000 set in August. 
During the first nine months of this year, 
the Pullman Company handled 5,185,000 
troops. 

“The increasing heavy demand for sleep- 
ing cars for moving troops has sharply re- 
duced the number of Pullmans available 
for civilian use,” D. A. Crawford, presi- 
dent of the company, stated at a meeting of 
the board of directors at Chicago on Octo- 
ber 22. “The needs of the armed forces, 
of course, come first and consequently ev- 
ery sleeper is potentially a troop car. 

“The co-operation of civilian travelers 
can be very helpful. They will find that 
by planning trips well in advance with the 
transportation agencies, accepting available 
accommodations, and traveling light they 
will experience less inconvenience than 
they had anticipated under the travel con- 
ditions existing today.” 


Opposition to Abandonment of 
Illinois Terminal Increasing 


The ranks of those opposing the aban- 
donment of the Illinois Terminal Railroad 
increased this week when the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen was granted permis- 
sion to intervene in proceedings before the 
Illinois Commerce Commission. As _ the 
lineup now stands, the union, Senator Way- 
land Brooks of Illinois, the commission, 
representatives of nearly a dozen cities and 
towns and a number of affected individuals 
and corporations are opposing the abandon- 
ment of the railroad as directed by the 
War Production Board in its scrapping 
The order to scrap the railroad 
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on October 15 was held in abeyance fol- 
lowing the contention of the state commis- 
sion that the lines were essential to the 
war effort and its ord-r that they be im- 
proved. The state commission during re- 
cent weeks has been holding hearings on 
the abandonment and the Office of Defense 
Transportation has been conducting its 
own investigation. 

On October 22, A. P. Titus, president 
and general manager of the Illinois Ter- 
minal, testified that the railroad would net 
between $500,000 and $600,000 from the 
sale of materials requisitioned by the War 
Production Board on 150 miles of branch 
lines in central Illinois. Under cross- 
examination, Mr. Titus testified that busi- 
ness had increased on these branch lines 
this year, but said, “in my judgment they 
are still losing money.” Losses, he said, 
were a factor in offering the railroads to 
the War Production Board. 


July Bus Revenues 69.8 Per Cent 
Above July, 1941 


Class I motor carriers of passengers re- 
ported July revenues of $27,323,342 as 
compared with $16,090,810 in July, 1941, 
an increase of 69.8 per cent, according to 
the latest compilation prepared by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics 
from 148 reports representing 153 bus op- 
erators. Passengers carried were up 80.2 
per cent, from 18,898,870 to 34,061,165. 

Also, the Bureau has issued its compila- 
tion of railroad passenger traffic statistics 
for July, showing that the buses are keep- 


1,433,557 tons in September, 1941. The A. 
T. A. index figure, based on the average 
monthly tonnage of the reporting carriers 
for the 1938-1940 period as 100, was 180.27. 

Approximately 82 per cent of all tonnage 
transported in Septeraber was reported by 
carriers of general freight. The volume in 
this category increased 3.7 per cent over 
August, and seven per cent over Septem- 
ber of last year. Transporters of petro- 
leum products, accounting for about 10% 
per cent of the total tonnage, showed an 
increase of 15.2 per cent over August, and 
held 66.3 per cent over September, 1941. 
Haulers of iron and steel products reported 
a little more than 2% per cent of the total 
tonnage; their volume showed a decrease 
of 11.5 per cent under August, and dropped 
15.2 per cent under September, 1941. About 
five per cent of the total was miscellaneous 
commodities, including tobacco, milk, tex- 
tile products, bricks, building materials, ce- 
ment and household goods. Tonnage in 
this class showed an increase of 1.7 per 
cent over August, but declined 33.1 per 
cent under September of last year. 


New Seattle-San Frarcisco Bus 
Line Authorized by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a report of the full commission on re- 
consideration of an application (MC-89037) 
of the West Coast Bus Lines to operate 
certain motor bus routes as a common car- 
rier, has reversed its Division 5 and ap- 
proved the operation with respect to the 
route between San Francisco, Calif., and 
Seattle, Wash., serving all intermediate 
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1942 1941 1942 1941 
New England Region $814,855 3,182,157 1,583,568 
Middle Atlantic Region 2,160,775 5,345,738 3,066,040 
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Rocky Mountain Region 197,215 197,856 112,383 
2,153,126 4,003,539 2,455,348 
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ing ahead of railroad coaches in the num- 
ber of passengers carried. Class I roads 
carried 33,956,425 coach passengers in 
July, an increase of 56 per cent above July, 
1941. Meanwhile, however, railroad pas- 
senger revenue from coach business re- 
mained above the bus revenue, being $50,- 
781,588 for July, up 89.6 per cent from 
the same 1941 month. 

The breakdown by regions of the bus 
revenue and traffic figures, which exclude 
data on charter or special party service, is 
given in the accompanying table. 


September Truck Volume 4.3 Per 
Cent Over August 


The volume of freight transported by 
motor carriers in September increased 4.3 
per cent over August and seven per cent 
over September, 1941, according to Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations. 

Comparable reports were received by A. 
T. A. from 204 motor carriers in 40 states. 
The reporting carriers transported an ag- 
gregate of 1,534,065 tons in September, as 
against 1,471,521 tons in August, and 


points. The application was opposed by 
the Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, Great 
Northern, and Northern Pacific, and by 
various bus operators, including Pacific 
Greyhound Lines and the North Coast 
Transportation Company, all serving parts 
of the territory in which the new operation 
would run. 

Basing its decision on an extended sur- 
vey of the history and relationship of car- 
riers now serving the route over which the 
applicant has been granted authority to 
operate, the Commission states that “pub- 
lic convenience and necessity require the 
service proposed. ... Each of the existing 
services has been shown to be materially 
deficient in one or more important respects, 
each of which the proposed service will 
tend to improve.” : 

Whether or not competition actually 
exists between the Southern Pacific and 
the bus lines between San Francisco and 
Portland, Ore., and between the bus lines 
operating between Portland and Seattle, 
the report adds, “it does not follow that 
it is the type of competition which will be 
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productive of all that the public has a right 
to expect in a first-class bus service.” 

In a dissenting opinion in which Com- 
missioners Miller, Rogers, and Patterson 
joined, Commissioner Mahaffie points out 
that the hearing in the case closed four 
years ago, and that important changes in 
transportation conditions have occurred 
since. “The action of the majority ap- 
pears to be based primarily on the theory 
that additional competition in this area will 
be in the public interest,” he adds. “Under 
present conditions the exact opposite may 
well be the case. In fact, it seems doubt- 


ful if such competition would be permitted 
by the Office of Defense Transportation 
even if this applicant could acquire the fa- 
cilities necessary to conduct transportation.” 


Terminal Area Defined 


In administering the provisions of sec- 
tion 202(c)(2) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will hereafter consider that a car- 
rier’s “terminal area” is the “corporate 
limits or the designated or recognized lim- 
its of the village, town, or city in which 
transfer, collection, or delivery service by 
motor vehicle is performed, unless the car- 
rier incorporates in its tariffs or schedules 
on file with this commission a description 
of a terminal area either greater or less in 
extent than the corporate area.” And “it 
is not necessary that the terminal areas of 
all line-haul carriers serving any particu- 
lar point be the same.” 

Section 202(c)(2) is the one wherein it 
is provided that the performance by motor 
vehicle (whether under an agency or con- 
tractual arrangement) of terminal services 
for railroads, express companies, line-haul 
motor carriers, water carriers, or freight 
forwarders shall be exempt from Motor 
Carrier Act regulation, but shall be regu- 
lated “in the same manner as the transpor- 
tation . . . to which such services are inci- 
dental.” The commission announced its 
policy in a report on further consideration 
in MC-13530 which embraced also recon- 
sideration of No. MC-43404. 

These proceedings involved terminal 
services performed at Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Houston, Tex., and they were reopened by 
the commission in order to clarify certain 
statements in the prior reports which were 
“misleading” as to the terminal-area mat- 
ter. Commissioner Lee, concurring-in- 
part, thought that a carrier’s terminal area 
should be defined in its tariffs; he did not 
agree that, in the absence of such defini- 
tion, the commission should accept the cor- 
porate limits of the village, town, or city 
involved. 


More Scrap Reported 

As a result of intensive company cam- 
paigns at all on-line points during the first 
nine months of 1942, the Gulf Lines of 
the Santa Fe accumulated and contributed 
nearly 7,500 tons of scrap metal to the 
Nation’s salvage pile. This scrap con- 
sisted of 4,300 tons of high-grade miscel- 
laneous scrap and 3,200 tons of scrap rail. 
The Gulf Lines scrap drive was in full 
swing well in advance of an appeal for 
aid issued to railroads by the salvage direc- 
tor of the War Production Board last 
summer. Employees of the railroad’s store 
department—using an electric magnet 
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mounted on a railroad car—regularly 
gather the scrap accumulated at round- 
houses, shops and stations. The metal is 
transported to store department headquar- 
ters at Cleburne, Tex. Exploration of new 
fields previously considered unprofitable 
yielded additional scrap tonnage—all em- 
ployees being instructed not to overlook a 
single piece of metal, no matter how small 
—and this all-out salvage policy will con- 
tinue on the Gulf Lines for the duration. 

Over 10,230 net tons of scrap iron and 


steel have been collected and turned in to- 


the Nation’s salvage markets from De- 
cember 7, 1941, to October 1, 1942, by 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. This scrap 
includes rails, metal from locomotives and 
cars as well as miscellaneous sources. The 
railroad’s scrap drive involves a system- 
atic search for the metal in every shop, 
roundhouse and other buildings as well as 
along the right of way, and will be con- 
tinued for the duration of the war, under 
the direction of the president. 

In the first nine months of 1942, the 
Central of Georgia collected 7,292 tons 
of scrap iron and steel from its line of 
road. This total included worn out tools, 
old rail and materials which were gathered 
in routine scrap collections, and also ma- 
terials gathered as a result of a pains- 
taking salvage campaign over the entire 
system. In this scrap was 63,360 Ib. of old 
rubber, mostly worn out air hose discarded 
when scrap rubber had no strategic value 
or importance but which was dug up to 
serve war needs. 


New York Railroad Club Dinner 


After thorough consideration, the officers 
and executive committee of the New York 
Railroad Club have decided to hold its 
70th Anniversary Dinner on Thursday 
evening, December 10, 1942. It was fully 
recognized that a dinner of the usual type 
would be quite out of place during the 
war emergency. On the other hand, it 
was felt that the railway and railway sup- 
ply industries are such vital factors in our 
war and defense program that the objective 
of the annual gathering might well be a 
program which would inspire and encour- 
age the members of the club to still greater 
efforts and accomplishments. Steps will 
be taken also to increase the net proceeds 
from the dinner, in order to make there- 
from a substantial contribution to Army 
and Navy relief. 

The general chairman of the dinner is 
J. T. Talbot of the American Brake Shoe 
& Foundry Company. He will be assisted 
by several vice-general chairmen, including 
S. F. Pryor, Jr., C. C. Hubbell, W. L- 
Richeson and J. E. Davenport. The chair- 
men and vice-chairmen of the other com- 
mittees are as follows: 

Seating Committee: Chairman, C. C. 
Fletcher; vice-chairmen, T. P. O’Brian, 
J. C. Glenn and R. G. Richardson. 

Out of Town Committee: Chairman, W. 
L. Richeson; vice-chairmen, C. A. Gill, P. 
J. Christy, W. C. Smith, W. H. Morris, 
R. G. Sonquist and C. C. Pitcher. 

Dinner Committee: Chairman, J. S. 
Henry; vice-chairmen, F. S. Austin, John 
G. Ederlin, E. A. Jones, Edward Later- 
man and H. K. Williams. 

Advisory Committee: Chairman, Charles 


E. Smith; vice-chairmen, S. F. Pryor, Jr., 
L. S. Peabody and J. W. Hulme. 

Publicity Committee: Chairman, Roy \V. 
Wright; vice-chairman, J. M. Fitzgerald. 

Attendance Committee: Chairman, S. L. 
Poorman; vice-chairman, Charles R. Elli- 
cott. 

Reception Committee: Chairman, Frank 
Hedley; vice-chairmen, W. G. Curren, 
Charles Shriver, R. F. O’Leary, P. E. 
Pfeifer and G. LeBoutillier. 

Entertainment Committee: Chairman, J. 


‘S. Henry; vice-chairmen, H. K. Williams, 


Edward Laterman, W. Tom Ashe and B. 
F. Cordts. 


Guaranty Trust Views the Rail- 
roads in Wartime 


The efficient operation of the railroads 
under private control during the present 
emergency, as contrasted with conditions 
existing during government operation in 
World War I, is discussed in the current 
issue of the Guaranty Survey, monthly 
economic review published by the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. 

The Survey reminds its readers that 
the great increase in traffic and operating 
revenues from 1916 to 1920 brought no 
gain in net earnings to the railroads as a 
whole, due largely to staggering increases 
in operating costs. In the present emer- 
gency, however, by holding expenses down 
to reasonable limits the carriers have at- 
tained a substantial improvement in net 
income, despite rising costs of material and 
equipment and higher wages. As for the 
volume of freight traffic carried, the Sur- 
vey estimates that if the rate of gain shown 
by the roads for the first seven months of 
1942 continues for the year as a whole, 
the 1942 total will be more than half again 
as large as that for 1918, the peak year 
of World War I. Military freight traffic 
has greatly increased due to large-scale 
mechanization of the armed forces, traffic 
requirements of the Army during the last 
nine months having been twice those of 
the entire last war. 

Passenger traffic has greatly increased 
due partly to the curtailed use of auto- 
mobiles and to the movement of troops. 
Troop movements during the first nine 
months of our participation in the present 
war totaled 6,500,000, more than. three 
times the number during a comparable 
period in the last war. In 1917-18, the 
average soldier was moved three times be- 
tween induction and embarkation for over- 
seas service. Now he averages six moves 
before leaving the country—due to the 
more intensive training now imparted. 

After setting forth the steady progress 
achieved by the railroads in operating effi- 
ciency which has enabled them to carry 
much greater freight and passenger loads 
than they handled in World War I with 
much less rolling stock than was available 
in 1917, the Survey calls attention to the 
fact that, forewarned by experience in 
the last war, the railroads several years 
ago began specific preparation for wat 
service, with the result that when the 
present conflict began the roads were able 
to act co-operatively according to pre- 
arranged plans. \In this connection, the 
article mentioned the existing collabora- 
tion between shippers and receivers 0 
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freight—which has made possible the 
heavier and faster loading and the quicker 
return of cars—and the centralized direc- 
tion provided by the Office of Defense 
Transportation under the able leadership 
of Joseph B. Eastman. 

According to the Survey, a general view 
of the outlook in the field of railway 
transportation reveals two outstanding 
needs: (1) that the carriers be provided 
with a sufficient supply of materials and 
equipment to continue the excellent record 
of service they have thus far maintained 
(the present transportation situation in 
Germany was held up as evidence that 
there are few needs more urgent than that 
of keeping the rail transport system at 
the peak of efficiency), and (2) that the 
roads be permitted to retain a sufficient 
portion of their earnings to sustain credit, 
encourage adequate maintenance of facili- 
ties and to bolster their financial position, 
which still shows the effects of long years 
of reduced income. It was the opinion of 
the Survey that railway labor, shippers’ 
groups and public authorities have too 
often been inclined to seize upon any in- 
crease in railway earnings as an oppor- 
tunity to make new financial demands on 
the carriers. Such a tendency under exist- 
ing conditions would have disastrous re- 
sults. 


Freight Tax Effective 
December 1 


The new three per cent tax on amounts 
paid for transportation of property, ex- 
cept in the case of coal where the amount 
is four cents per short ton, will become 
effective December 1, while the increase 
from five to 10 per cent in amounts paid 
for passenger transportation will become 
effective November 1. In the former case 
there was a specific provision stipulating 
that the tax would become effective “on 
the first day of the first month which be- 
gins more than 30 days after the date of 
enactment of this act.” President Roose- 
velt signed the bill on October 21. 

Meanwhile, the passenger tax, being 
among existing excise taxes which were in- 
creased, comes under the general provision 
making such levies effective “on the first 
day of the first month which begins more 
than 10 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act.” Other provisions of spe- 
cific interest to railroads included those re- 
lating to the acquisition by railroads of their 
own securities and the tax base of a re- 
organized company. These remained in the 
final version as they were reported by the 
Senate committee on finance (see Railway 
Age of October 10, page 583). 

With respect to provisions covering 
amounts set aside for maintenance which 
is deferred because of the wartime prior- 
ities situation, the railroads did not get 
what they sought; although the so-called 
two-year carry-back provision is designed 
to afford some relief in connection with 
such matters. The railroads favored a 


Provision which would qualify as allow- 
able deductions from gross income the 
amounts which they accrue for deferred 
Maintenance under the recent Interstate 
Commerce Commission order allowing such 
accruals provided they are preserved as a 
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true cash reserve available for expenditure 
on maintenance work when the necessary 
materials do become available. The carry- 
back provision does about the same thing, 
but it puts a two-year time limit on the 
set-up. Specifically, it permits a two-year 
carry-back of operating losses and of un- 
used excess-profits credit, thus, as the 
Senate committee put it, affording the 
“same type of relief in periods of de- 
clining profits which the present two-year 
carry-forward of operating losses and un- 
used excess-profits credit affords in 
periods of increasing profits.” 


Abandonments 





Attantic Coast Line.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this road to abandon a line be- 
tween Four Holes, S. C., and Pregnall, 
8.2 miles. 


Battrmore & Ou10.—This road and the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority, respectively, to abandon operation 
of and abandon the latter’s lines between 
Sinnemahoning, Pa., and Burrows, 44.5 
miles, and between Wharton, Pa., and Aus- 
tin, nine miles. The application states that 
the lines were so seriously damaged by 
floods of last July that it would cost $658,- 
000 to rehabilitate them. Such an expendi- 
ture is not believed warranted in view of 
present and prospective traffic, and. the 
“need for rail and scrap for the war effort.” 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Au- 
thority has been granted this road by Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to abandon its branch from Ches- 
ter, Nebr., to Hebron, 11.4 miles. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Ex- 
aminer Lucian Jordan has recommended 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
authorize this road to abandon its branch 
from Sedan, Iowa, to Moulton, 4.83 miles, 
and to abandon operation over the Wabash 
from Moulton to Bloomfield, 14.14 miles. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, St. PAut & Pa- 
cIFIc.—This road and the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southwestern have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority, respectively, to abandon operation 
of and abandon the C., T. H. & S. line be- 
tween Blackhawk, Ind., and Hymera, six 
miles. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon a 
30.9-mile branch line between New Ulm, 
Minn., and Kasota. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has granted this road authority to 
abandon its branch from Chickasha, Okla., 
to Lindsay, 26.29 miles, of which 1.51 miles 
consists of trackage rights over a line of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


Itt1Nois CENTRAL.—This road and its 
subsidiary, the Chicago, St. Louis & New 





Orleans, have filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission an application seek- 
ing authority, respectively to abandon 
operation of and abandon the latter’s 16.08- 
mile line between Kevil, Ky., and East 
Cairo. 


LouIsvILLE & NASHVILLE.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this road to abandon its 
branch from Graces, Ala., to Redding, 2.8 
miles. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louts. 
The Interstate Commerée Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized this road to aban- 
don that part of its Centreville branch 
extending from Hohenwald, Tenn., to Al- 
len’s Creek, 10.38 miles. 


Port SAN LuIs TRANSPORTATION Co.— 
Authority has been granted this company 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, to abandon its entire line ex- 
tending from Port San Luis, Calif., to San 
Luis Obispo, about 12.11 miles of narrow 
gage track. 


Union Paciric.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the Oregon Short Line to abandon, 
and the Union Pacific to abandon opera- 
tion of, its branch line from Ballard Junc- 
tion, Utah, to a point near Benson, 2.95 
miles. 


Union Paciric——A report proposed to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
Examiner R. Romero recommends that au- 
thority be denied the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co. to abandon, and 
the Union Pacific to abandon operation of, 
a branch from Vale, Oregon, to Brogan, 
23.7 miles, on the ground that sugar beet 
growers served by it cannot be served by 
other means of transportation. 


WEsTERN Maryianp.— Authority has 
been granted by Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to the Fair- 
mont Bingamon to abandon, and the West- 
ern Maryland to abandon operation of, 
part of a branch extending from milepost 
5.7 near Pine Bluff, W. Va., to the end 
of the line at Wyatt, 2.39 miles. 


Construction 





DELAWARE & Hupson.—This company 
has awarded a contract for an extension 
to seven stalls of its enginehouse at Rouses 
Point, N. Y., at estimated cost of $20,000, 
to the John J. Fitzpatricks Sons Co. of 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 


LoutsvittE & NASHVILLE.—This road 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to construct 
three segments of line totaling 17.5 miles 
between Memphis Junction, Ky., and Mem- 
phis, Tenn. The proposed work will be a 
relocation project required because three 
similar segments, which the application 
seeks authority to abandon, will be inun- 
dated by the Kentucky Reservoir created 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority dam 
now under construction at Gilbertsville, Ky. 
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Supply Trade 





E. P. Barry has been appointed co- 
ordinator of plants for the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Company. He will super- 
vise machine equipment, tool designing and 
production methods for the company’s four 
plants located at Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, 
Ohio, Franklin, Pa., and Garfield, N. J. 
Mr. Barry was formerly associated with 
the Glenn L. Martin Company at Balti- 
more, Md. 


Carl G. Howard, manager of the rec- 
tifier division of the Fansteel Metallur- 
gical Corp., North Chicago, IIl., has been 
promoted to assistant general sales man- 
ager and has been succeeded by Glen Ram- 
sey of the sales department. Mr. Howard 
was born at Newark, Ohio, on May 21, 
1898, and after engaging in electrical wir- 
ing and contracting work, was employed 
in the electrical department of the Balti- 
more & Ohio at Cleveland, Ohio. From 
1921 to 1923, he engaged in electrical in- 
strument sales and service work for the 
Mills Novelty Co., Chicago, and in the 
following year was manager of the radio 
and service department of the Fergus Elec- 
tric Co., Zanesville, Ohio. From 1924 to 
1926, he was on the engineering staff of 
the Chicago Engineering Works, Chicago, 
from which position he resigned to enter 
the employ of the Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corp., in the railway and industrial sales- 
engineering department. Since 1933, he 
has been manager of the rectifier division 
of that company. 


The Flannery Bolt Company was 
presented with the Army-Navy “E” award 
for high achievement in the production of 
war equipment on October 9. W. T. Kil- 
born, president, accepted the award for the 
company, and A. F. Allen accepted for the 
employees. 


The Army-Navy “E” flag for excellence 
in war production was presented to the 
Hazard Insulated Wire Works division of 
the Okonite Company on October 10. 
Four employees, Charles Hoats, David 
Jones, John Williams and Charles Downs, 
with a total of 187 years of service, re- 
ceived the Army-Navy “E” insignia, as 
representatives of their fellow workers, 
from Col. James A. Stevens, commanding 
officer of the Indiantown Gap, Pa., military 
reservation. 


The Aurora, Ill, plant of the Indepen- 
dent Pneumatic Tool Company was 
awarded the Army-Navy “E” banner and 
individual pins for its employees on Octo- 
ber 8 for outstanding production of Thor 
pneumatic and electric tools. The day of 
the presentation was officially proclaimed 
Army-Navy day by the city of Aurora, 
and a throng of more than 30,000 witnessed 
a military parade which proceeded to the 
Thor plant for the ceremonies. The pres- 
entations were made to Neil C. Hurley, 
Jr., vice-president of the company, and to 
six employee representatives of the plant 
force. 


The Army-Navy “E” flag for excellence 
in war production was presented to the 
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storage battery division of the Philco Cor- 
poration at ceremonies held at the com- 
pany’s plant, Trenton, N. J., on October 7. 
The presentation coincided with the cele- 
bration of Philco’s 50th anniversary. High- 
ranking Army and Navy officials, a color 
guard from Fort Dix, N. J., several squads 
of soldiers, and 1,000 employees and their 
friends were present at the ceremonies. 

Rear Admiral Wat T. Cluverius, USN 
(Ret.), presented the flag to M. W. Hein- 
ritz, general manager of the storage bat- 
tery division, and to George Demp and 
Max Hart, who have been connected with 
the company for 36 and 35 years, respec- 
tively. Colonel. Oscar C. Maier, director 
of the signal corps general development 
laboratory at Ft. Monmouth, N. J., pre- 
sented silver Army-Navy “E” insignia to 
E. W. Buckley, plant manager; C. F. Brad- 
ley, president of the United Electrical, Ra- 
dio and Machine Workers of America, Lo- 
cal No. 108, and Hilda C. Wiegand, rep- 
resenting the women employees. 


The world’s largest magnesium foundry 
is nearing completion and will soon be 
placed in operation by the Howard Foun- 
dry Company, Chicago. When the foun- 
dry, which will have a monthly production 
of over 500,000 lb. of castings, is complet- 
ed, the Howard Company will move its 
general offices to the new plant at 4900 
Bloomingdale Road. Although the plant 
will not reach peak production until 1943, 
furnaces have been set up and molds made 
so that production will be started as soon 
as buildings are completed. The new plant 
has already developed processes for mak- 
ing magnesium castings of a larger size 
than have been hitherto commercially 
practical. Single castings up to seven and 
eight feet in diameter will be included as 
part of the normal output. 

The original Howard Foundry, which 
has been awarded the Army-Navy “E” 
burgee for excellence in war production, 
will henceforth be known as the Aluminum 
division, and will confine its activities to 
the casting of that metal. The Howard 
Company has acquired the Aurora Foun- 
dry Co., Aurora, Ill., which will hereafter 
handle the production of all brass, bronze 
and copper castings, and which will be 
known as the Bronze division of the How- 
ard Foundry Company. This division is 
producing large brass, bronze and copper 
castings for naval construction. 


OBITUARY 


Albert E. Crone, vice-president and 
general manager, with headquarters at 
Lackawanna, N. Y., for the Buffalo Brake 
Beam Company of New York, died in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., on October 18. He was 70 
years of age. Mr. Crone was associated 
with the New York Central from 1892 to 
1912, leaving in that latter year to join 
the Buffalo Brake Beam Company, where 
he has been employed as storekeeper, plant 
superintendent, and, for the past 20 years, 
as vice-president and general manager. He 
was a member of the Central Railroad 
Club of Buffalo, and had been active in the 
Brake Beam division of the Master Car 
Builders and in the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. 
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ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—New Bond 
Issue Approved.—Stockholders of the Ala- 
bama Great Southern on October 23 au- 
thorized a new first mortgage bond issue 
of $15,000,000. Of this total, $9,500,000 of 
25-year 314 per cent bonds, series A, were 
sold immediately and the net proceeds, to- 
gether with treasury cash, will be deposited 
with the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York against release of $4,312,000 princi- 
pal amount of first consolidated mortgage, 
series A, 5 per cent bonds and $5,206,000 
principal amount of first consolidated 
mortgage, series B, 4 per cent bonds, which 
mature December 1, 1943. The railroad 
will offer to purchase these bonds some- 
time between December 1 and December 
23, 1942, at a flat price of 104% per cent 
for the 5 per cent bonds and 103% per cent 
for the 4 per cent bonds. 


Bancor & AroostooK.—Bonds.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved conditionally purchase by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation of not 
more than $4,000,000 of four per cent 
collateral trust bonds of this company, to 
be issued for the purpose of paying at ma- 
turity, January 1, 1943, certain of its five 
per cent bonds of equal face value. 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA.—Interest Payment 
Asked—The Liberty National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Savannah, Ga., trustee for 
the first mortgage 5 per cent bonds due 
November 1, 1945, of this railroad, has filed 
a petition in the United States district 
court at Savannah, asking payment of past 
due interest on this $7,000,000 issue. The 
petition is reported to call for payment of 
interest arrears aggregating $2,975,000. 
Hearing has been set for October 29 in 
New York, at which time a similar peti- 
tion for payment of interest made by the 
Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. of 
New York, trustee for the Chattanooga, 
Rome & Southern first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, will be considered. 


CHESAPEAKE WESTERN.—Acquisition.— 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to ac- 
quire all properties of the Valley “in ex- 
istence as of October 1, 1942,” and to oper- 
ate the same, except that part known as 
the Lexington (Va.) terminal which will 
be conveyed to the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the 35.42-mile line between Staunton, 
Va., and East Lexington, which will be 
abandoned pursuant to a previous order of 
the commission. Thus the C. W. proposes 
to add to its present 27.73-mile line extend- 
ing from Elkton, Va., to Bridgewater, the 
24.64-mile section of Valley line between 
Harrisonburg, Va., and Staunton. It pro- 
poses to finance the transaction by borrow- 
ing $150,000 on open account from its pres- 
ident, D. W. Thomas. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & QUINCY.— 
Notes of Burlington Transportation Co.— 
Examiner William L. Fulton in his pro- 
posed report to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has recommended that the 
Commission deny the application of the 
Burlington Transportation Company to 1s- 
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Again the Southwest becomes a frontier! Today it is the training center 
for thousands of our fighting men, one of the important loeations of air- 
plane production, and a vast source of food supply ... all so vitally 
essential to America’s war effort. 


Just as the railroads opened this great area to early American pioneers, 
they are today serving the Southwest with vitally needed transportation. 
On the Southern Pacific Lines, operating along a 13,000-mile front, 
Lima-built Steam locomotives, like the 2-8-8-4 Mallet shown above, are 
providing the hauling capacity required to keep troops, food and muni- 
tions rolling. 
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sue four per cent unsecured promissory 
notes in the amount of $1,869,940.34 to 
cover its open account indebtedness to the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, suggesting 
that current earnings should be employed 
for this purpose to the extent available. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Court Restrains Rental Payment.—On 
October 13, in an action brought by the 
government against the Warren Railroad 
and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
in the United States district court for the 
southern district of New York, to collect 
income taxes assessed against the Warren, 
the court issued a restraining order, under 
the terms of which the D. L. & W. was 
prohibited from paying on October 15, to 
the stockholders of the Warren, the rental 
payable on that date under the lease be- 
tween the two companies. 


Erie.—Absorbs Ten Underlying Compa- 
mies; Declares Dividend—Ten underlying 
companies, previously owned through stock 
control, have been absorbed by the Erie. 
The ten companies are the Long Dock 
Company; the Paterson, Newark & New 
York railroad; the New York, Lake Erie 
& Western Docks & Improvement Co.; the 
Erie Terminals railroad; the Penhorn 
Creek railroad; the Arlington railroad; 
the Bergen County railroad; the Bergen & 
Dundee railroad; the Docks Connecting 
Railway Company; and the Newark & 
Hudson railroad. 

On October 23 the Erie declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on the common 
stock and certificates of beneficial interest, 
payable December 10. An initial payment 
_of the same amount was paid on July 10, 
which marked the first common disburse- 
ment by the railroad since 1866. 


Minneapoiis, St. Paut & Sautt Ste. 
Marie. — Reorganization.— The District 
Court at Minneapolis, Minn., on October 
27, announced that no more testimony or 
information is required in connection with 
the reorganization of the Soo Line and 
ordered that the record show that “the 
case has been submitted.” Three weeks 
ago the court considered the merits of the 
plan and, following pleas filed by two ob- 
jecting interests, adjourned proceedings to 
October 24, when, it said, all parties to the 
reorganization would be notified whether 
it wanted additional evidence or informa- 
tion. The action cleared the way for a 
final decision at an early date. 


MINNEAPOLIs, St. Paut & Sautr Ste. 
MariE.—Reorganization Expenses.—Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has determined the amounts of 
claims for allowances of compensation for 
services rendered and reimbursement. of 
expenses in this company’s reorganization 
proceedings. The total amount claimed was 
$249,626, of which the report allows $151,- 
651. A majority of the small claims were 
allowed in full, but most of the larger 
ones were scaled down considerably. Two 
were disallowed entirely, one of Edward 
Lamb, counsel for certain owners of first 
consolidated mortgage bonds, who asked 
for $16,110, and one of Cadwalader, Wick- 
ersham & Taft, counsel for a protective 
committee for holders of Wisconsin Cen- 
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tral first general mortgage bonds, who 
asked for $1,552. The largest claims al- 
lowed were those of Sidley, McPherson, 
Austin & Burgess, counsel for a group of 
life insurance companies, who claimed 
$89,488 and received $64,507, and Oliver 
& Donnally, counsel for a group of mutual 
savings banks, whose claim for $45,000 
was reduced to $30,000. 


Rep River & Gutr.—Deficit Status —Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has found that this company is not 
entitled to benefit under section 204 of the 
Transportation Act of 1920, as amended 
January 7, 1941, and has dismissed its 
claim, ruling that it did not suffer a de- 
crease in net railway operating income 
while under private operation during the 
period of federal control. 


St. Louts-San Francisco.—Bond Inter- 
est.—The district court in St. Louis, Mo., 
has approved the payment of approximately 
$15,000,000 in principal and interest on 
certain bonds of the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, including $7,000,000 of principal and 
a small amount of accrued interest on gen- 
eral mortgage 4 per cent and income 5 per 
cent bonds of the Memphis & Birmingham 
division. The other $8,000,000 represents 
interest on the prior lien and consolidated 
bonds of the Frisco and interest on 4 per 
cent refunding bonds of the Memphis & 
Fort Scott division. 


St. Louis SouTHWESTERN.—Reorganiza- 
tion—The District Court at St. Louis, 
Mo., on October 27, over-ruled an attempt 
to go back to 1932 to review the financial 
relationship of the St. Louis Southwestern 
and the Southern Pacific. The attempt 
was made by Walter E. Meyer of New 
York, a minority stockholder of the Cot- 
ton Belt, who attempted to show that 
earnings of the Cotton Belt had been im- 
paired through ownership of 87 per cent 
of its common stock by the Southern Pa- 
cific. The court limited him to evidence 
since 1939, when the Interstate Commerce 


Commission conducted hearings on the re-. 


organization plan. 


St. Louts SouTHWESTERN.—Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Attacked.—The plan of reorgani- 
zation of the St. Louis Southwestern was 
attacked by the railroad’s attorneys in the 
United States district court at St. Louis, 
Mo., on October 26 on the contention that 
the plan did not take into consideration the 
railroad’s present and future earning pow- 
er. Earlier the court had refused a re- 
quest by the anti-trust division of the De- 
partment of Justice for permission to 
intervene in the reorganization. Under the 
I. C. C.-approved plan, the Southern Pa- 
cific. which owns a majority of the stock 
of the St. Louis Southwestern, would lose 
its present stock interest but would retain 
control of the railroad through an ex- 
change of bonds for new stock. 


SouTHERN PaciFic.—Not Required to 
Acquire Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sa- 
bine——In a supplementary report in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 8393 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has denied a motion of 
the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine 
that the Southern Pacific be required to 
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acquire that line. The motion was filed in 
an effort to make effective a condition un- 
der which approval of acquisition of con- 
trol of the St. Louis Southwestern by the 
Southern Pacific was authorized in 1932, 
Under this condition the Southern Pacific 
undertook to acquire the applicant’s line at 
a later date if the Commission should so 
direct, but the present report finds that 
such acquisition would not be in the public 
interest. 


Wasasu.—Assumption of Liability — 
Authority has been granted this road by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, to assume liability as guarantor 
with respect to fractional parts of certain 
indebtedness of the Terminal Railroad As- 
sociation of St. Louis, the Chicago & 
Western Indiana, and the Kansas City 
Terminal, for which its predecessor com- 
pany had been liable. That part of the 
application which requested authority to 
exercise stock control, jointly with other 
roads, over these three terminal lines and 
also the Belt Railway of Chicago, was 
dismissed as unnecessary. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
oa Oct. 27 week year 

Average price 0! repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 29.68 29.75 29.08 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sontalive railway as ug 68.53 68.28 


Dividends Declared 


Erie.—50¢, common stock and certificates of 
beneficial interest, payable December 10 to holders 
of record December 1. 


64.48 


: Equipment and 


Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue CHILE EXPLORATION COMPANY has 
ordered 50 ore cars of 70 tons’ capacity 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


HANDBOOK OF SPECIAL STEELS.—A re- 
vised edition of the Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation’s Handbook of Special 
Steels has just been published, which in- 
corporates in convenient size and form a 
large amount of pertinent information on 
the various grades of stainless, tool, and 
other special alloy steels. The handbook 
is adapted particularly for use by design 
engineers and production men and contains 
complete data for the proper selection, 
treatment and use of a wide range of spe- 
cial alloy steels. Finder charts and tables 
facilitate quick reference. Tool steels are 
discussed, with suggestions for selecting 
proper grades. The handbook also con- 
tains sections on carbon, high speed and 
alloy tool steel drill rods; detailed infor- 
mation on Nitralloy steels; stainless steels; 
electrical steels and carbon steels; and a 
Special Products section dealing with Shoe 
Die steel, Silcrome valve steels and spe- 
cial shapes. Numerous engineering refer- 
ence tables are also included. 
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ROPER compliance with the regulations of the War 
Pec Board is the first step towards getting 
repair parts promptly. 

Verbal Orders cannot be accepted. The W.P.B. in- 
sists that shipment be made only against written 





orders showing a properly certified preference rating, 
end use symbols and required delivery date. 

Since all material purchased is on the critical list 
and thus comes under the jurisdiction of W.P.B., we 
cannot enter the order until it contains all the 
required information. 

Furthermore, all scheduling is based on priority 
rating so that an order with A-1-J rating, for example, 
is subordinate to a higher rating. 

Therefore to expedite delivery we suggest you re- 
quest the highest rating to which you are entitled. 






Help us speed the shipment of repair parts by con- 






forming with the W.P.B. regulations in every detail. 





S$: FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. "22% 


a | 
a In Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


S. D. Hurst, Jr., assistant to the execu- 
tive vice-president of the Atlantic Coast 


Line, has been promoted to assistant to the’ 


president, with headquarters as before at 
Wilmington, N. C. 


George T. Carmichael, comptroller of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and its subsidiaries, with headquarters at 
New Haven, Conn., has been appointed 
vice-president and comptroller of the road, 
with the same headquarters. 


James J. Grogan, assistant traffic vice- 
president of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe., has been promoted, effective November 
1, to vice-president in charge of traffic, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago, 
succeeding Paul P. Hastings, whose re- 
tirement on October 31 was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 24. A photograph 
and biography of Mr. Grogan were pub- 
lished in the Railway Age of July 4, page 
43, following his promotion to assistant 
traffic vice-president on July 1 of this year. 


John P. Laux, whose promotion to as- 
sistant to vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Lehigh Valley at Bethlehem, 
Pa., was reported in the Railway Age of 
October 10, was born at Pittston, Pa., on 
July 17, 1882, and attended Pennsylvania 
State College. He entered railroad serv- 
ice on September 10, 1898, with the Le- 
high Valley and served until July 11, 1900, 
as crew caller’ and crew dispatcher at 
Sayre, Pa. He then served successively 
as» machinist apprentice and air brake in- 
spector at Sayre before going with the 
Southern as foreman at Knoxville, Tenn. 
In October, 1909, Mr. Laux returned to the 
Lehigh Valley as foreman at Sayre, then 
serving successively as general foreman at 
Manchester, N. Y.; assistant master me- 
chanic at South Easton, Pa.; and master 
mechanic at Hazleton, Pa, Sayre, and 
South Easton, successively. On June 1, 
1923, Mr. Laux became shop superinten- 
dent at Sayre and on February 15, 1929, 
he was appointed superintendent motive 
power at Bethlehem, being transferred to 
Sayre on July 1, 1938, where he remained 
until his recent promotion. 


Julian M. Fields, whose promotion to 
assistant vice-president, traffic department, 
Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters at 
Wilmington, N. C., was reported in the 
Railway Age of September 26, began his 
railroad career on May 4, 1916, as ste- 
nographer in the freight traffic department 
of the Georgia railroad at Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. Fields left railroad service on April 9, 
1918, to enter the United States Army, 
spending 18 months in overseas service 
during the first World War. When mus- 
tered out of military service, he re-entered 
the service of the Georgia railroad on Au- 
gust 1, 1920. Mr. Fields entered the serv- 
ice of the Atlantic Coast Line on Sep- 
tember 20, 1920, as stenographer in the 
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freight traffic department at Atlanta, be- 
coming traveling freight agent at Atlanta 
on November 15, 1921, and commercial 
agent at Savannah on July 1, 1924. On 
December 19, 1932, he became Eastern 
freight agent at New York and on Novem- 
ber 1, 1936, he was appointed assistant gen- 


eral freight agent at Savannah. Mr. 
Fields became manager, development serv- 
ice, on November 1, 1937, with headquar- 
ters at Wilmington, N. C., and on May 21, 
1942, he was appointed assistant to vice- 
president. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


James E. Wolfe, chief clerk to the 
assistant to the executive vice-president of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has 
been promoted to the newly created posi- 
tion of supervisor of wage schedules, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago. 


P. J. McHale, chief traveling auditor 
of the Missouri Pacific, has been promoted 
to auditor of station accounts, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding H. 
C. Abbey, who has been appointed audi- 
tor of freight receipts, replacing W. H. 
Malcolm, who retired on October 1. 


George K. Duval, chief clerk to the 
auditor of freight and passenger receipts 
of International-Great Northern (Missouri 
Pacific) at Palestine, Tex., has been pro- 
moted to auditor of freight and passenger 
receipts, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding L. W. Pryor, who has retired. 


OPERATING 


J. F. Lewis, assistant superintendent of 
the Union Pacific at Marysville, Kan., has 
been promoted to acting superintendent of 
the Kansas division, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., and R. A. Roberts has 
been appointed assistant superintendent at 
Marysville, succeeding Mr. Lewis. 


Margarito Ramirez, a former division 
superintendent of the National Railways of 
Mexico, has been appointed acting general 
manager of that road, with headquarters at 
Mexico, D. F., succeeding General En- 
rique Estrada, who. has been granted a 
leave of absence because of illness. 


E. D. Cotterell, general superintendent 
of the Alberta district of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, at Calgary, Alta., has been appointed 
acting assistant general manager of the 
Eastern lines, with’ headquarters at To- 
ronto, Ont., succeeding N. McMillan, who 
has been granted a leave of absence due to 
illness. 


Clyde J. Fitzpatrick, trainmaster of 
the Illinois Central at McComb, Miss., has 
been promoted to superintendent of the 
Springfield division, with headquarters at 
Clinton, Ill, succeeding Joseph W. Hev- 
ron, who will retire on October 31. Mr. 
Hevron was born at Rockport, Ind., on 
February 23, 1880, and entered railway 
service in 1895 as an agent and telegrapher 
of the Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis 
(now part of the Southern). On Decem- 
ber 25, 1899, he went with the Illinois Cen- 
tral as a telegraph operator at Gilman, IIl. 
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From 1915 to 1924 he was superintendent 
successively at Clinton, IIl., Fulton, Ky,, 
Champaign, Ill., and Carbondale. From 
1924 to 1929 he was general superintendent 
at New Orleans, La., and from 1929 to 
1939 general superintendent at Chicago, 
When the positions of general superinten- 
dent were discontinued in 1939 he returned 
to Clinton as superintendent of the Spring- 
field division. 


G. H. Baillie, division superintendent 
of the Canadian Pacific at Revelstoke, B. 
C., has been promoted to acting general 
superintendent of the Alberta district, with 
headquarters at Calgary, Alta., succeeding 
E. D. Cotterell, who has been appointed 
acting assistant general manager of the 
Eastern lines, with headquarters at Toron- 
to, Ont., relieving N. McMillan, who has 
been granted a leave of absence because of 
illness. A. R. Everts superintendent at 
Vancouver, B. C., has been transferred to 
Revelstoke, replacing Mr. Baillie, and 
George L. Phillips, superintendent at 
Moose Jaw, Sask., has been transferred 
to Vancouver, succeeding Mr. Everts. 
Charles Reid, assistant superintendent at 
Kenora, Ont., has been promoted to super- 
intendent at Moose Jaw, relieving Mr. 
Phillips, and D. M. Dunlop, roadmaster 
at Ignace, Ont., has been advanced to as- 
sistant superintendent at Kenora, replacing 
Mr. Reid. 


Walter E. Davis, trainmaster of the 
Illinois Central at Louisville, Ky., has been 
promoted to superintendent of the Louisi- 
ana division, with headquarters at Mc- 
Comb, Miss., succeeding Joseph F. Walk- 
er, who will retire on October 31. Mr. 
Walker was born at Paducah, Ky., on No- 
vember 21, 1877, and entered railway serv- 
ice on January 10, 1898, as a special ma- 
chinist apprentice in the Paducah shops of 
the Illinois Central. In 1900 he was ap- 
pointed journeyman and from January, 
1901, to September, 1906, served as round- 
house foreman and machine shop foreman 
at Paducah. On the latter date he was pro- 
moted to general foreman of the Evans- 
ville district at Princeton, Ky., and in May, 
1907, he was appointed general foreman of 
the Paducah shops. Mr. Walker was pro- 
moted to master mechanic at East St. 
Louis, Ill, in August, 1909, and in May, 
1910, he was transferred to Paducah. In- 
April, 1923, he was promoted to superin- 
tendent of the New Orleans division at Ba- 
ton Rouge, La., and in September, 1931, 
he was appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Vicksburg division. Mr. Walker 
was advanced to superintendent of the Lou- 
isiana division at Baton Rouge in January, 
1932, and his headquarters were later trans- 
ferred to McComb, Miss. 


E. S. McCracken, superintendent of the 
Canadian Pacific at Medicine Hat, Alta., 
has been promoted to general superinten- 
dent of the Algoma district, with headquar- 
ters at North Bay, Ont., succeeding B. J. 
Quilty, who will retire on October 31, 
after 45 years of service. Mr. Quilty was 
born on November 30, 1878, at West St. 
John, N. B. He entered railroad service 
with the Canadian Pacific on October 11, 
1897, as a trainman, New Brunswick dis- 
trict. Subsequently, Mr. Quilty held the 
positions of ‘conductor, New Brunswick 
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FUEL SAVING 
AN ARCH HABIT! 















" Over 32 years ago railroad men satisfied themselves as to the 
of fuel saving of the locomotive Arch. 

at 

a Since then the increase in locomotive power, higher rates of 


combustion and ‘the widespread use of stokers has increased 
the fuel savings attributable to the Arch. 


Today, when conservation of fuel is so vitally important to our 
war effort, don’t handicap the effectiveness of the Arch by 
skimping on Arch brick. When your locomotives leave the 
roundk ouse, be sure they are equipped with a complete Arch. 
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AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Locomotive Combustion 


Specialists 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 
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district; assistant yardmaster, St. John 
Terminals, N. B., and trainmaster of the 
Brownville division, New Brunswick dis- 
trict. On April 26, 1920, he was promoted 
to assistant superintendent of the Sudbury 
division, Algoma district, and on October 
16, 1923, was transferred to the Smith Falls 
division of the Quebec district. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, Mr. Quilty was promoted to 
superintendent of the Schreiber division 
of the Algoma district, being transferred 
to the Farnham division of the Quebec 
district on January 1, 1930; the Trenton 
division of the Ontario district on Novem- 
ber 1, 1932; the Bruce division, Toronto 
Terminals, with headquarters at Toronto, 
Ont., on July 1, 1933, and to the Sudbury 
division of the Algoma district in January, 
1937. On February 1, 1938, Mr. Quilty 
was promoted to general superintendent of 
the Algoma district at North Bay, the posi- 
tion from which he will retire on Octo- 
ber 31. 


Emil H. Hanson, whose promotion to 
superintendent of freight transportation of 
the New York Central (Michigan Central), 





Emil H. Hanson 


with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., was 
reported in- the Railway: Age of October 
24, was born.at Grayling, Mich., on March 
9; 1889, ‘anid graduated: from Ferris Insti- 
tute, Big Rapids, Mich., in 1907. He en- 
tered railway. service on January 14, 1909, 
as. chief. clerk .to: the trainmaster of the 
Michigan .Central at Grayling and on Jan- 
uary 16; 1916, he was promoted to chief 
clerk to the superintendent at Detroit. Mr. 
Hanson was appointed general clerk to the 
general manager on June 22, 1920, and on 
September 1, 1929, he was appointed chief 
clerk to the general superintendent. On 
September 15, 1930, he was appointed chief 
clerk to the assistant general manager, 
which position he held until his recent pro- 
motion, effective October 15. 


C. B. Kurtz, transportation inspector of 
the Panhandle & Santa Fe at Amarillo, 
Tex., has been promoted to trainmaster 
at San Angelo, Tex., succeeding John D. 
Raymond, who has been transferred to 
Slaton, Tex. Mr. Raymond relieves T. 
B. Smith, who has been transferred to the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Winslow, 
Ariz. 








TRAFFIC 


‘Harry W. Walker, traveling freight 
agent of the Ann Arbor at Green Bay, 
Wis., has been promoted to general agent 
at Chicage, a newly created position. 


E. L. Walter, head fourth section clerk 
of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe at Galv- 
eston, Tex., has been promoted to the new- 
ly created position of assistant general 
freight agent, with the same headquarters. 


L. E. Wetterau, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager of the Southern at Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been appointed executive 
general agent at Birmingham, effective 
November 1. 


J. P. Gilman, general agent of the Lou- 
isville & Nashville at Anniston, Ala., has 
been promoted to division freight agent at 
New Orleans, La., succeeding A. G. 
Payne, who retired on October 16. W. 
A. Roelker, commercial agent at Macon, 
Ga., has been advanced to general agent at 
Anniston, replacing Mr. Gilman. 


A. L. Morgan, district freight agent of 
the Southern Pacific at San Pedro, Cal., 
has been transferred to Santa Ana, Cal., 
succeeding L. B. Valla, who retired on 
October 1, and H. A. Hansen has been 
appointed district freight agent at San 
Pedro, replacing Mr. Morgan. V. L. 
Arenth has been appointed district freight 
agent at Long Beach, Cal. Harry Fee has 
been appointed district freight agent at 
Salem; Ore., succeeding A. A. Mickel, de- 
ceased. Arthur Y. Alcorn has been ap- 
pointed district freight agent at Portland, 
Ore. 


Oswald Arthur Trudeau, district pas- 
senger agent of the Canadian National, has 
been promoted to general passenger agent, 
with headquarters as before at Montreal, 
Que., succeeding Edward C. Elliott, 
whose retirement was reported in the Rail- 





Oswald Arthur Trudeau 


way Age of October 10. Mr. Trudeau, a 
native of Waterloo, Que., received his edu- 
cation at St. Bernardin college and Water- 
loo Academy. He entered railway service 
in February, 1906, as a clerk in the office 
of the auditor of passenger accounts of the 
Grand Trunk (now Canadian National). 
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In 1910, he became advertising clerk in the 
office of the district passenger agent, later 
being promoted to excursion clerk, a posi- 
tion which necessitated a wide knowledge 
of routes and rates. Mr. Trudeau later 
held the position of chief clerk of the pas- 
senger department at Montreal and of 
special representative in charge of large 
movements, including pilgrimages. On 
March 30, 1935, he was appointed district 
passenger agent, which office he main- 
tained until his recent appointment to gen- 
eral passenger agent. Mr. Trudeau’s ac- 
tivities in his new position will extend over 
the Eastern half of the Central region in- 
cluding the cities of Montreal, Ottawa, 
Ont., and Quebec, Que., and the lines in 
New England and New York State. 


Frederick C. Francis, whose retire- 
ment on November 1 as manager of mail, 
baggage and express traffic of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 24, was born at 
Prescott, Ont., on October 22, 1876, and 
entered railway service in 1902 with the 
Rock Island, serving in various clerical ca- 
pacities at Chicago and St. Louis, Mo., 
until 1917 when he was promoted to divi- 
sion passenger agent at Chicago. In 1924 
he was advanced to manager of mail, bag- 
gage and express traffic, which position he 
held until his retirement. Mr. Francis was 
president of the American Association of 
General Baggage Agents in 1937 and 1938; 
was chairman of the Western Baggage and 
Milk Traffic Committee in 1928 and 1929 
and was chairman of the Tariff Rules Com- 
mittee in 1927. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


M. H. Doughty, assistant to the chief 
engineer of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, with headquarters at Hoboken, 
N. J., retired on October 1. 


O. G. Wilbur, field engineer of the 
building department of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, has been promoted to appraisal engi- 
neer on the staff of the chief engineer, 
with the same headquarters. 


K. L. Clark, assistant engineer of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
at Chicago, has been promoted to division 
engineer of the Hastings and Dakota divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Aberdeen, S. D., 
succeeding W. E. Ring, who has been 
transferred to the Rocky Mountain divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Butte, Mont. 
relieving D. C. Rhynsburger, who has 
been assigned to other duties. 


SPECIAL 


J. Hughie Campbell, press representa- 
tive for the Canadian Pacific in Western 
Canada for the past 13 years, has been 
loaned to the Wartime Information Board 
of the Canadian Government for the dura- 
tion of the war. He will be located in 
Washington, D. C. 


OBITUARY 


Henry M. Gully, assistant principal as- 
sistant engineer of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Meridian, Miss., 
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Without fanfare, our railroads have 
achieved new records in the transporta- 


tion of materials and men. 


To maintain such a pace, it requires 
correct maintenance of locomotive 
equipment, especially vital factors such 
as Elesco superheaters and feedwater 


heating equipment. 
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died in a motor car accident north of Me- 
ridian on September 21. 


Timothy B. Roberts, supervisor of 
apprentices of the Lehigh Valley, who died 
after a short illness on October 14, 1942, 
was 56 years old. He was born in Wells- 
boro, Pa. Mr. Roberts entered the service 
of the Lehigh Valley as a call boy at the 
age of 14. He became a machinist ap- 
prentice at Sayre in 1905, and after his 
apprenticeship was employed in the Sayre 
shops as a machinist for 11 years, In 
June, 1918, he was made a foreman and 


in August, 1924, was made a piecework in- 
spector, continuing in that capacity until 
February, 1930, when he became supervisor 
of apprentices. Except for an interval of 
three years, he remained in that capacity 
until his death. 


Jacob A. Wagner, who retired on De- 
cember 31, 1940, as general manager of the 
Des Moines Union Railway Company, died 
at his home in Des Moines, Iowa, on Oc- 
tober 20, 1942, after a prolonged illness. 
Mr. Wagner was born in Limestoneville, 


service with the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy at Shenandoah, Iowa, in 1880. He 
was promoted successively to operator, 
agent and train dispatcher and on Febru- 
ary 1, 1893, went with the Des Moines 
Union Railway at Des Moines as superin- 
tendent. He became general manager in 
1918. Under Mr. Wagner’s supervision the 
Iowa Transfer Railway Company, one of 
the first joint interchange yards to be es- 
tablished, was constructed in 1906 and Mr. 
Wagner also served as superintendent and 
as general manager of that company until 
the time of his retirement. 


Pa., on July 19, 1864, and entered railroad 











(Surtching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1942 AND 1941 


Compiled from 133 Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses Representing 136 Class I Steam Railways 


Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 










United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
K A ek 7 
f ie il a Te 2 Fi, 
Item 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Miles of road operated at close of 
B ce OE POPE IT PFS CV aS we 230,948 232,226 56,859 57,196 43,669 44,104 130,420 130,926 
evenues: 
SNe ey ree eee en eee $537,411,800 $410,213,057 $212,670,780 $171,187,192 $101,379,051 $78,696,825 $223,361,969 $160,329,040 
ee OLE CCE Pe ee 103,463,192 49,773,137 49,177,831 26,072,784 20,169,909 7,174,605 34,115,452 16,525,748 
De 64604055004 6000 05056004 eO 8,742,476 8,625,463 3,156,118 3,161,478 1,555,468 1,431,607 4,030,890 4,032,378 
ee Sen ara eaarrareyery sears 7,684,026 4,391,347 2,953,303 1,758,310 1,032,398 691,421 3,698,325 1,941,616 
All other operating revenues ..... 26,505,284 20,671,004 11,951,478 10,013,349 3,244,610 2,282,676 11,309,196 8,374,979 
E Railway operating revenues .. 683,806,778 493, 674, 008 279,909,510 212,193,113 127,381,436 90, 277, 134 276, 515,832 191, 203, 761 
xpenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 77,248,454 56,209,812 32,508,037 23,502,521 12,201,192 8,846,194 32,539,225 23,861,097 
Maintenance of equipment ....... 102,782,140 84,138,974 45,253,838 39,326,007 19,940,954 15,494,355 37,587,348 29,318,612 
TURE {55 on 64:46 CASS aioe as eps 9° 529,713 9, 144; 394 3,458,663 3,307,339 1,850,087 1,756,165 4,220,963 4,080,890 
Transportation—Rail ay ore 189, 827, 750 149, 322, 576 85,265,295 68,479,944 32,237,509 24,242,297 72,324,946 56,600,335 
Transportation—Water line ...... 59 Doe soe eee: ig eens... | lee wacem @. nt eaatiates 1,159 9854 
Miscellaneous operations ........ 6, 966. 403 4, 336, 814 2,698,947 1,827,434 1,078,406 492,545 3,189,050 2,016,835 
ee) RE Per rer i eee ee 12, 936, 684 11,049, 7392 5,189,438 4,375,787 2,480,106 2,145,238 5,267,140 4,528,367 
Transportation for investment—Cr.* __...... 2,537 piblatsisce UAMeN | oso cetianes PMID, ca gigas 247,214 
Railway operating expenses .... 399,292,303 313,843,279 174,374,218 140,744,411 69,788,254 52,926,092 155,129,831 - 120,172,776 
Net revenue from railway ae 284,514,475 179,830,729 105,535,292 71,448,702 57,593,182 37,351,042 121,386,001 71,030,985 
Railway tax accruals .......+...-.. 132,893,623 56,756,638 47,245,103 22,349,914 34,433,591 16,031,121 51 214, 929 18,375,603 
Railway operating income Saude 151,620,852 123,074,091 58, 290, 189 49,098,788 23,159,591 21,319,921 70, 171, 072 52,655,382 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance ..... 12,955,925 8,784,191 6:138,7 6 4,154,078 91,020 d529,248 6, 226, 149 5,159,361 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance =o 3, 400, "852 »878,411 1,743,310 1,561,755 439,868 349,803 1,217,674 966,853 
Net railway operating income .. 135, 264, 075 111,411,489 50, 408, 123 43,382, "955 22,128,703: 21,499,366 62,727,249 46, 529, 168 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
CONE) ss cckpewcelessss sobs es 58.4 63.6 62.3 66.3 54.8 58.6 56.1 62.9 
Depreciation included in operating 
EXPENSES cecicccccccsvecsccces ve 23,059,161 18,260,451 11,254,809 8,019,792 3,928,120 3,650,426 7,876,232 6,590,233 
Amortization of defense projects ... 7,683,453 26,99 2,466,672 7,995 2,146,790 18,997 SEE oars 6" 
Pay TOU (ARES. koe cc's Shas svpea rene 14,891,893 11,790,846 6,445,794 5,251,907 2,586,215 1,972,281 5,859,884 4,566,658 
All-GtRer COKER oeieiics ce cece tevcnse $118,001,730 44,965,792 40,799,309 17,098,007 31,847,376 14,058,840 45, 355, 045 13,808,945 
FOR EIGHT MONTHS ENDED WITH AUGUST, 1942 AND 1941 
Miles of road operated at close of 
m..... EE ey eae ° 231,374 232,278 56,898 57,233 43,831 44,175 130,645 130,870 
evenues: 
Freight «06 cssicecivscves ceceeeee $3,743,659,405 $2,821,742,032 $1,542,323,481 $1,216,969,809 $735,075,901  $552,181,790 $1, “ a ,023 $1,052,590,433 
PRSSOUSEE >. os 6aebetssss cesses - 587,681,025 34,547,925 A "230 171,983,682 112,611, 250 57,224,41 0 8,545 105, "339,833 
DERE. case sete nbebibe > pia bebaeth 897,852 68,878,927 25,452,203 25,520,396 12, 506, 545 11,813,530 31 939) 104 31, "545,001 
BEDress 2200000526 eee . 55,159,898 37,724,237 19,605,123 14,829,533 9,054,707 7,750,576 26,500,068 15,144,128 
All other operating revenues ..... 173,349,165 140,651,009 81,471,304 69,283,865 22,304,986 17,221,732 69,572,875 54, 145,412 
5 Railway operating revenues .... 4, 629, 747, 345 3,403,544,130 1,950, 713, 341 1,498,587,285 891,553,389 646, "192 038 1,787,480,615 1,258, 764, 807 
xpenses : 
aintenance of way and structures 500,722,600 374,604,734 203,442,039 151,740,731 86,899,638 66,125,255 210,380,923 156,738,748 
Maintenance of equipment ....... 7 *981,982 628,226,078 353,561,327 292,818,894 150,543,064 116,745,166 281,877,591 218,662,016 
PGES 6 i.cs.c5 baewhaee bak bens hse 77,485,72 73,238,895 28,092,955" 26,129,484 15,313,108 14,264,559 34,079,663 32,844, "852 
Transportation—Rail line ....... 1 434, 512, = 1,106, 953, 229 656,375,274 $42,476, 164 244,682,966 186,586,793 533,454,088 407,890, 272 
Transportation—Water line ...... 7, °478 ORR a a ee (ee ets TE eigig ate a 3 "057,478 
Miscellaneous operations ........ 45, 013° $44 29,756,834 18,223,459 12,813;608 - 7,287,410 4,364,226 19,503,075 12, "579,000 
SEE, Scab anche esses oe os n68 o's 103, 293, 385 88,733,119 41,547,167 35, yo 888 19,831,444 17,256,979 41,914,774 36,475,252 
Transportation for investment—Cr.*  _...... Caan este O20 2. 7S oa sé P< REE PPA 1,443,779 
Railway operating expenses .... 2,947,031, 691 2,302,227,120 1,301,242,221 1,030, 378. 740 © $24, 557, 630 404,849,541 1,121,231,840 866, 803, 839 
Net revenue from railway operations 1, 682, 715, 654 1,101,317,010 "649, 471, 120 "468, 013, "545 366, 7995; 759 241,342,497 666,248,775 391,960, 968 
Railway tax accruals ....... wre neee 50, 188, 665 361,228,044 292,884, 285 154,700,553 193,537,756 89,323,314 263,766,624 117, 204, 177 
Railway operating income ...... 932,526,989 740,088,966 356,586, 835 313,312,992 173,458,003 152,019,183 402,482,151 274, 756,791 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance ..... 90,567,888 66,383,272 44,635,997 31,871,550 5,309,094 1,622,185 40,622,797 32,889,537 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance . 25,182,768 22,090,296 13,374,454 12,049,091 2,824,674 2,475,742 8, :983, "640 7,565,463 
Net railway operating income .. 816,776,333 651,615,398 298, 576, 384 269,392,351 165, 324,235 147, 921,256 352, 875, 714 234, 301, 791 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
PET re Pee ae 63.7 67-4 66.7 68.8 58.8 62.7 62.7 68.9 
Depreciation included in operating i 
a ee Pare Pere ea ees 161,215,125 143,652,838 73,288,291 63,065,372 31,763,188 28,931,762 56,163,646 51,655,704 
Asnestigation of defense projects ... 48,716,999 55,179 16,003,708 19,638 12,804,874 35,541 19,908,417 = aaeees 
oe oS SS Se ae 110,672,469 85,799,844 48,634,377 38,225,228 19,555,693 14,884,935 42,482,399 32,689,681 
639,516,196 275,428,200 244,249,908 116,475,325 173,982,063 74,438,379 221,284,225 84,514, "496 


BE SE AOROBs, ono 5 ov R Sd end x 


d Decrease, deficit, or other reverse items, 


$ Represents an average of the mileage reported at the close of each month within the period. 


General Account VIII. 


Transportation for Investment—Cr. canceled effective 


$ tectudes Federal income tax, surtax and excess profits tax amounting to $94,972,331. 
Includes Federal income tax, surtax and excess profits tax amounting to $461, 546, 488. 
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freight car mileage with fewer locomotives than in any other 


the war time program railroads are obtaining a greater 


period in history. 


It is obvious that the quality of the wearing materials is a vital factor 
in this achievement. It is also significant that the vast majority of 


modern locomotives are equipped with wearing parts made from 


HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON. 


Application of all the H S G | parts listed below will help to keep 
your power rolling up maximum revenue miles per month at a minimum 


cost for fuel and materials. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 
V. W. Ellet, President E. J. Fuller, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mar. 








383 Dorchester Ave. Office & Works South Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. @ 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
international Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Charch Street, New York, ¥. ¥. 
noe ont ce ce 


= = HUNT’ SPILLER 
Air Furnace GUN I RON 
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Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany 


Boston & Maine 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf.t... 


Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson 


Lehigh Valley 

New York Central 

New York, Chi. & St, L...,. 
Pere Marquette 


Pitts. & Wiles Mile cou ccks 94 


Wabash . 


Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Central of New Jerseyt 
Chicago & Eastern II. 
Eigin, Joliet & Eastern 
Long Island 


Pennsylvania System 


Pocahontas Region: . 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


Norfolk &. Western 


Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line 


Central of Georgiat 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Tiheais Central fine 

zoo & Miss. Vy.) 
Lowenitte & Neshvitic 
Seaboard Air Line* 
Southern 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Westernt 


Chicago Great Western : 
Chi., Milw., St. P.. & .Pac.f.. 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om..1 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R 

Great Northern 

Min., St. P. & S. St. Mteed 
Northern Pacific 1 


Central Western. peter: 
Alt 


1 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe fine. 
G. C. & S. Fv& P. &S. F.) 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac.t 


SS yee 
Denver & R. G. Wn.f....... 


Southern Pacific—Pac. Lines. 
Union Pacific 


Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines 


Missouri Pacifict 

Texas & Pacific 

St. Louis-San Franciscof . 

St. Louis-San Fran. & 7 
St. Louis Southw. Lines7.. 


Texas & New Orleans 


* Report of receivers. 


t Report of trustee or trustees. 


719 


Miles of 
road 
operated 


362 
362 


Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways — Selected Items 


Train- 
miles 


214,894 


442,504 


363,240 
323,056 
375,245 
396,496 
896,642 
885,586 
304,204 
264,124 
514,866 


410,763 - 


3,809,417 
3,273,587 
897,389 
659,978 
399,648 
383,455 
105,769 
108,952 
857,284 
643,450 


2,526,074 
2,039,445 
274,678 
225,160 
212,189 
184,011 
146,087 
134,143 
33,208 
30,442 
4,878,250 
4,132,979 
"626,695 
536,340 


1,136,957 
1,062,725 
816,064 
805,949 
887,454 
660,440 
299,186 
303,775 
386,333 
283,865 
1,874,952 
1,577,872 


1, :788,457 
1,080,673 


966,487 


312,001 
229,835 


2; 971, 784 
618,984 


5 
6,376 


Locomotive-miles 
ne 


Car-miles 





“i Principal 


an 
helper 


266,364 
176,898 
450,432 
393,188 
671,082 
553,311 


460,937 
382,531 
434,059 
451,927 
955,236 


656, 397 


3,177,358 
2,562,087 
317,717 
252,335 
216,411 
184,887 
148,209 
135,586 
34,623 
31,924 
5,799,928 
4,910,187 
698,911 
594,555 


1,227,052 
1,126,479 
863,548 
848,843 


923,004 
671,826 
303,493 
306,945 
482,861 
329,484 
1,890,575 


1,819,776 


1,130,356 
1,107,668 
286,269 
286,954 
1,609,191 
1,642,351 
245,753 
253,412 
206,983 
155,189 
1,214,432 
1,242,974 
482,174 
503,341 
996,040 
1,032,463 


343,785 
252,054 


2,669, 475 
2,301,710 
3,039,703 
3,093,506 


632,512 
466,056 
2,013,081 
1,365,285 
392,155 


766,564 


Light 


56,365 
15,557 


386,131 
273,459 
64,468 
44,416 
3,962 
3,208 


387, 862 
330, 265 
223,180 
181,782 


“Loaded Per 


(thou- cent 
sands) loaded 


38, 562 


22,567 
16,138 
6,625 
7,111 
13,161 
9,513 
65,337 
50,132 
39,020 


90,207 


17,520 
12,432 
62,359 
41,519 
12,203 
10,267 
23,913 
19,040 

541 


475 
15,935 
10,647 
28.373 
20,685 


Ton-miles (thousands) 
nee 


Road locos. on line 
CuO wow 





nee Gross 
excl. locos, 


& tenders 


435,224 


937,901 
970,566 


389,151 
399,987 
2,000,280 
1,315,360 


6,125,645 
4,809,972 
690,096 
516,730 
448,549 
321,776 
317,322 
295,352 


11, 7330, 769 
1,517,637 


1,217,743 


4,464,491 
4,389,384 
3,111,091 
3,262,722 


1,534,188 
975 


2,487,585 


2,419,315 
2,315,577 
577,376 
568,937 
3,431,138 
3,327,731 
386,614 
389,460 
950,158 
784.555 
3,598,578 
3,412,413 
893,373 
889,766 
2,426,343 
2,318,862 


562,661 


5,752,630 
1,137,618 


1,318,603 


Net- 
rev. and 


non-rev. 


177,011 

93,896 
389,490 
309,600 
510,909 
380,421 


497,541 


526, 270 


2,924,961 
2,277,024 
346,543 
259,495 
206,378 
143,894 
167,579 
141,246 
12,693 
9,509 
6,614,116 
5,414,009 
802,483 
629,289 


2,483,504 
2,440,261 
1,669,855 
1,771,643 


675,701 
416,062 
192,996 
178,019 


1 055, 804 


1,072,166 
5596 

242; 902 
224, 706 


1,022,337 


234,986 
141,799 


2,162,970 


466,903 
295,747 
1,954,985 
1,138,118 
330,782 
242,874 
709,035 
504,934 
14,748 
11,912 
432,308 
260,413 
824,261 
564,272 


J 


“ Serviceable 
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for the Month of August 1942, Compared with August 1941 


G.t.m. sg 
—~ train-hr. 
Per excl. locos excl. locos 

and 


Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany ........... 1942 
s 1941 
Boston & Maine ............ 1942 
1941 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf.f....1942 
1941 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson ........ 1942 
1941 
Del., Lack. & Western...... 1942 
1941 
Eri€: saint keene en ciesees 1942 
1941 
Grand Trunk Western ...... 1942 
1941 
Lehigh) Vahey oesiccicscdscce 1942 
1941 
New York Central ......... 1942 
1941 
New York, Chi. & St. L.....1942 
1941 
Pere Marquette ............ 1942 
1941 
Pitts. & Lake Erie ......... 1942 
_ 1941 
Wabasit? iiss sv cians dece don 1942 
1941 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio ........... 1942 
1941 
Central of New Jersey? ..... 1942 
1941 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. ...... 1942 
1941 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ...... 1942 
1941 
Lear SOS tvincciccscs tence 1942 — 
1941 
Pennsylvania System ........ 1942 
1941 
Mes cake Seas soacenees .1942 
1941 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio ......... 1942 
1941 
Norfolk & Western ......... 1942 
1941 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line ......... 1942 
1941 
Central of Georgiaf .......-. 1942 
1941 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ....... 1942 
1941 
Illinois Central (incl. 1942 
Yazoo & Miss. Vy.) ...... 1941 
Louisville & Nashville ...... 1942 
1941 
Seaboard Air Line* ........ 1942 
1941 
Sotithienite ias's acres waa usd oaas 1942 
1941 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Westernt ..... pe 
Chicago Great Western ...... 1942 


194 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.f..1942 
1941 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om..1942 
1941 


Duluth, Missabe & I. R...... at 
Great Northern .......+...-- 1942 
1941 
Min., St. P. & S. St. M.f...1942 
1941 
Northern Pacific ........+..- 1942 
1941 

Central Western Region: 
GME le sale alstese alesis 4.4 wale ode 1942 
1941 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1942 
GC& SS. F.&P.&S.F.) 1941 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy ........ 1942 
1941 
Chi., Rock ¥. & Pac.? ..0.6.'. 1942 
1941 
Denver & R. G. Wn.7....... 1942 
1941 
Southern - Pacific—Pac. eget 
Union Pacific ......sscecese 1942 
1941 

Southwestern Region: 

Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ...... 1942 
; 1941 
Missouri Pacifict .........+- 1942 
1941 
Texas & Pacific ....... échuxeee 
: 1941 
St. Louis-San Franciscot ....1942 
~ 1941 


St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas.1942 
1941 


St. Louis Southw. Linest....1942 
1941 


Texas & New Orleans ...... 1942 - 


_ 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport’ Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Freight cars on line 
Pe eee 





9,844 
22 


64 
142,765 
145,331 


17,417 
15,698 


20,066 
18,702 


26,521 


24,400 


1,108 
974 
60,315 
59,197 
21,317 


4,136 
4,848 
14,136 
13,686 
2 


2,163 
11,915 
11,985 


2,199 
1,669 
4,569 
4,649 


Foreign Total 


6,448 
5,314 
9,796 
10,563 
18,962 
18,424 


11,865 


46,082 
41,256 


15,668 
15,599 
6,917 
6,676 


90,903 
85,848 
26,496 
21,125 

5,670 

6,322 
15,315 
17,611 


24,787 
19,863 


9:337 


10,335 


8,148 
53,554 
47,997 
54,101 
46,920 
24,650 
19,516 
47,771 
42,257 


MNMONWANWONBRS HHVboOwWARYONOVAYUwWOANoN bSWNHinAw 


SP NVEE NASWOSMYAROENN PrON NONE EUANYNOnNas NOVY OS 


MUP OEM NMOONNWDUM NEAWONOHDHOANOW NOUNUSCSCODDOWHAWOR BWilodNoOVUHRwWNYORNYR HOM 00 60 


at 
LESSOR SSNS EEL NEDNNWHYRANHDAWN URNWONE DAVEE HEAR RENE DEEN OOH 00 


and 


tenders 


32,380 
24,826 
34,298 
30,490 
32,212 
30,224 


42,911 
39,510 
46,086 


33,050 
32,354 
31,120 
29,724 
35,591 


58,412 
60,528 
61,078 
63,994 


29,223 
25,948 
26,294 


41,224 
38,896 


41,827 
37,230 
39,600 
40,124 
38,738 
36,606 
34,535 
32,363 
33,040 
32,195 


33,831 


_ 


gee 
Baa 


PPNENYPY 
hy eck: ¢o3 
Wn 
Moon 


Net Net Car 


ton-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. miles 

perl’d. per per 
car- car- car- 

mile day day 


29.4 841 51.2 

24.2 492 30.9 

29.6 1,005 52.5 
714 


27.4 709 39.5 
22.7 549 35.1 


32.1 1,163 58.2 


27.2 748 3 
41.9 359 : 


i) 

io 

‘a 

“I 

or) 
9 BO ADS 0 
CHUPWe AW 


35.7 860 3 

332 9729 3 

41.1 707 2: 

37.1 $74 23.8 
48.3 1,488 55.1 
47.2 1,426 52.6 
46.7 1,371. 51.9 
45.9 1,514 56.2 
29.9 904 48.2 
258 699 ‘41.1 
29.1 791 40.2 
25.0 633 35.1 
31.0 1,226 61.9 
27.0 1,029 53.6 
32.6 1,283 68.4 
29.3 979 53.0 
37.5 $82 39.6 
35.5 908 41.5 
31.6 932 45.1 
27.4 794 44.4 
29.0 $76 46.7 
25.5 814 47.5 
31.0 682 35.4 
26.0 552 33.2 
27.8 1,372 75.1 
24.5 1,083 66.2 
31.9 926 46.6 
29.1 753 40.4 
29.5 ° 674 33.0 
26.2 $55 30.8 
54.5 1,361 49.3 
$4.4 1,163 41.6 
38.0 1,229 51.3 
35.1 1,080 54.1 
32.5 890 44.1 
29.6 789 41.0 
31.2 1,086. 49.0 
28.5 946 50.0 
28.1 1,013 54.3 
24.8 645 40.4 
27.8 932 55.0 
24.1 768 50.8 
32.1 1,218 — 59.6 
28.1 994 52.7 
30.0 1,353 62.6 
26.0 895 54.5 
29.7 931 44.8 
27.4 675 36.8 
27.7 1,103 61.1 
25.0 940 58.6 
27.6 1,253. 69.3 
24.0 1,071 70.5 
26.6 1,270 76.9 
23.8 903 57.7 
31,4 1,329 69.5 
27.4 939 518 
27.1 1,241 73.6 
23.7 1,080 65.9 
29.7 1,065 60.6 
26.5 801 47.3 
27.3 1,395 86.0 
25.1 958 61.9 
27.1 1,713 102.7 
24.5 1,660 888 
29.1 1,114 63.3 
27.3 1,073 57.7 


‘Subject to revision. 


Net 
daily 


ton-mi, 


per 


15,774 
8,367 
6,799 
5,273 
9,050 
6,721 


21,439 
17,535 
18,192 
14,196 


26,388 
25,784 
25,206 
26,373 


4,373 
2,658 
3,492 





Coal 

Ib. per per 
1000 
g.t.m, 

road-mi. inc. loco. 


135 
146 


89 
88 
92 
93 














FOR SALE 


178-55-ton all steel, self-clearing double Hopper cars, built 1921-22; with A-B 
Brakes, 1880 cubical feet capacity; with KD-1012 brakes, 1683 feet eapacity. 
ALL HAVE FULL “U” CAST STEEL TRUCK FRAMES. 
Alt cars now in service 
Prices upon request 
TERMS: Cash with purchase. 
DELIVERY CAN COMMENCE IMMEDIATELY AND BE COMPLETED IN ABOUT 60 DAYS — AND VERY POSSIBLY SOONER 
Some $30,000 NEW REPAIR MATERIALS also available 
which you may wish to have inspected at the same time. 
TIME and EXPEDITION ESSENTIAL and DESIRABLE. 
Yours for Victory, 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
37 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 








GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 














__ EDUCATIONAL 








ion Services 


RAILROAD MEN 


Maintenance of Way— 
Mechanical— 
Signal— 
Operating— 
Engineers and Firemen— 
All Supervisors— 
The Railway 


Educational Bureau 
Omaha, Nebraska 








FOR SALE 


RAILROAD SCALES, CRANES, 


etc. 

One-BUDA 80 ton railroad scale, 
46 ft.; One Fairbanks-Morse type 
E 150 ton -railroad scale, 50 ft.; 
one 15 ton Brownhoist locomotive 
crane. Also several overhead elec- 
tric traveling cranes; railroad steam 
locomotives; relaying rails; spikes 
and bolts. Write for complete in- 
formation. 

SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 


108 N. 2d St., Kansas City, Kans. 














WANTED 








Assistant Manager for service de- 
partment also Service Engineer for 
equipment of rail supply company. 
Electrical experience _ essential. 
Training program will provide ex- 
perience in company’s equipment. 
Excellent future opportunities, in- 
Give full details 
past experience. Address Box 587, 
Rartway AcE, 30 Church Street, 


New York, N. Y. 


cluding sales. 





More money can be obtained now 
selling whole than from scrapping! 


Also, present high market prices will 
reduce book losses quite appreciably! 


WANTED 


CARS: Freight & Passenger 
LOCOMOTIVES: Steam, Diesel 
or Electric 


CAR PARTS: Used or New 
RAILS: Relaying 


CRANES & SHOP EQUIPMENT. 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


13486 S. Brainard Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 
37 years’ experience 
“ANYTHING containingIRON or STEEL” 








FOR SALE 








Bettendorf Si weary Entire 
Stock Purch mow he Us— 


NEW CAR PARTS: 
Truck Side Frames 
Bolsters 


Write for detailed list or send us in- 
quiries to cover your requirements. 


RON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
37 years’ experience 

18486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

“ANYTHING containing IRONer STEEL” 








WHEEL LATHE 


36” Niles, No. 5 
(center driven) 
for turning wheels mounted 
on axles 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


13486 S. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


“ANYTHING containingIRON or STEEL" 


Available Immediate Delivery 


FROM OUR WAREHOUSE 


100—General Electric Sirenar Motors, model 5GE-207H51, 140 
horsepower each, 600-1200 volts D.C. with grids. 


50—Westinghouse 2-cylinder air compressors, style D3K-38CFM, 
at 170 r.p.m. direct connected to 8 horsepower direct current 
motors. 


all ergy 
ce 13 form A and CDM-12 


50—Controllers—Sprague—General Electric Multiple Unit System 
type M. 

30—Automatic Control Systems. 

— Generators—600 volts to 35 volts, type XX22, style 


General Electric, types CDM-14 form A and 
orm A—all 600-1200 volts 


60—Exide Batteries, 8 cells, 16 volts. 
60—Golden Glow No. T128 Headlights. 
25—Pantographs, sliding type. 


Electrical and Mechanical Accessories 


ALL SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


United Commercial Co. Div. 
2200 JERROLD AVE. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








4 inch O. D. boiler tubes; steel 


AT BIG SAVINGS 


Locomotives, railroad equipment 


WANT TO PURCHASE 


pipe of all sizes, Valves; Fittings; 
ndustrial plants; mills; railroads; 
trackage; etc. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 


108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. 


We buy and sell. 
Get our quotations. 














and accessories; machinery; boilers; 
motors; engines and other equip- 
ment. Write, wire or phone for 
prices. 


Sonken-Galamba Corp. 


108 N. 2nd St. Kanses City, Kans. 





The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. *YSHRs 


US. 
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